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Honduras Requested | Sa fety Devices 
To Arbitrate Dispute| 


for Submarines ‘Increase Forecast 
To Be Brought Before Congress’ |y Cotton Yield 


Of Current Crop 


Production of 152.2 Pounds 
Per Acre Estimated by 
Crop Reporting 
Board. 


VOL. Il. 
July Temperatures : . 
Text of Treaty |/4 | Nearly Norwial Radio Stations 


i » To Stand Alone, |\Variations from Average Were| Advocated fo r 


Says Mr. Kellogg ae | Smaller Cities 


sais | ssininnaatinanaians 


Interpretations to Form No i'Commissioner Caldwell Fa-| 


y y ti ; i. .«; | International Central Americal Tribunal. | 
Part of Proposed Compact, the} vors Broadcasting in Every |™te™ | 


- ' ki ‘d ti aa Discussing the raising of the Italian; by the United States Government, until | 

- note asking reconsideration was de- | i é Bia > BERR : 

. ’ * } ae ls , F-14 within 34 hours after! all the facts were known regarding the | 

et . — ame ss. of 10,000  livered August 8 to the Minister for submarine g 
Explains. Population. 


Central ‘American Tribunal De-| 
clared to Be Qualified. 


The United States has asked Honduras 
to reconsider its refusal to submit its 
boundary dispute with Guatemala to the | 


Members of Senate Committee on Naval Affairs Predict | 
Congressional Action to Prevent | 
Future Disasters. 


For the country as a whole a month 
seldom has had so nearly normal temper- 
atures as did July, 1928, the Weather 
Bureau stated on August 8. 

j The Bureau stated that most of 
| first-order stations had average tempera- | 


tures for the month of exactly normal, | | its sinking in 131 feet of water in the; conditions. He said he had no doubt, 


‘orei airs, Senor Davila, by the | ee hice 1 5 Rite Tiatin Sin . 
or fro 1 to 2 degrees above normal, } | Foreign ase e . | Adriatic Sea, two members of the Sen-} that the Navy Department, LW hose of- | 
Re oe . g ‘ : | —— = | American Minister to Honduras, George | C itte Naval Affairs stated ficials go on inspection trips in the sub- 
whereas a limited area in the Northwest | ~ eal hi ate Committee on } g ss 


' 


| . 
j}and a few scattered stations elsewhere ; 


Explanatory Notes 


‘Any. Nation Has Privilege of 
Adhering to Agreement, He 
States, Merely by Filing 
Its Acceptance. 


Usually Exchanged | 


} 


| 
| 
| 
{ 


show means about 1 degree below nor- | 
mal. Precipitation was unevenly dis- | 
tributed, with the amounts over most of | 
the northern half of the country above 
normal and over the southern half below | 
normal, 

The report of the Bureau 
weather for last month 
text: 

The mean temperature for the month 
of July was very near the normal in| 


the | 
full | 


on 
follows in 


Interpretations to the multilateral | practically all parts of the country; all 
treaty to renounce war are in no way|sections, except a few local areas, had| 


a part of the 
sidered as reservations, it was state 
orally, August 8, by the Secretary of 
State, Frank B. Kellogg. 

Secretary Kellogg’s interpretations to 
the treaty were made in the course of 
an address before the American Society 
of International Law. The interpreta- 
tions, it was stated, will not be deposited 
with the text of the treaty. 

Notes Usually Exchanged. 

Secretary Kellogg explained that not 
even a commercial treaty was ever con- 
cluded without many 


pact and cannot be con-| departures from normal of less than 
d| degrees. A very large percentage of the | 


| 
| 


| 


notes being ex-| 


changed giving interpretations to the | 


pact. The treaty stands exactly as it 
was proposed by him in the first place, 


Secretary Kellogg said, and nothing in| 
the way of reservations has been inserted | 


in the text. 


These statements were made orally in| 


reply to questions arising from European 
press reports that Secretary Kellogg’s 
interpretations were considered 
Europe to be a part of the treaty. 
Secretary Kellogg said that any coun- 
try which has not heretofore agreed to 
the treaty might adhere by merely filing 
its acceptance. ‘ 
Note Interprets Treaty. 


by | 


9! 


“ 


first-order stations had an average tem- | 
perature for the month of exactly nor- | 
! 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.) 


Treasury Begins 
Mailing Checks for 
Flood Relief Work 


eceeneee> 


Reimbursement of $1,500,- 
000 Being Made to Local 
Relief Boards on Lower 
Mississippi. 





The Treasury Department is now send- | 
ing out checks, to aggregate approxi- | 


mately $1,500,000, for the reimburse-| useful service which they can render, but | Lowell, 
| ment and relief of local levee boards on 


} 


, the lower Mississippi River on account | 


Secretary Kellogg’s treaty inheryecta- | emergency flood relief work, Repre- | 


tions were summarized in his final note | . 
sent June 23, 1928, to the 14 interested | announced orally August. 7. 


sentative Wilson (Dem.), of Ruston, La., 
Mr. Wilson} 


|in support of the service rendered by | 


| puts.” 


Suggests Programs 
Of Local Interest 


Believes Debates on Civic Prob-| 

lems and Recitals of News of 
District Should Be Sent 
Into Homes. 


A comparatively large number of 
small local broadcasting stations of 10} 
to 50 watts power represent 
real need” and every community of 10 
000 population and above should have 
“its voice” on the air for a time each| 
day, Commissioner 0. H. Caldwell, ot | 
the Federal Radio Commission, declared | 


“a very | 


| August 8 in a letter to William H. Ross, | 
| president of the Long Island Chamber | 


of Commerce, Long Island City, N.Y. | 

Replying to a telegram from Mr. Ross | 
small stations in Long Island towns, | 
Commissioner Caldwell said that so far | 
as radio requirements are concerned he 
believed that many hundreds of such 


| little stations, sharing time, could be ac- | 


commodated “so long as their powers | 
and service ranges are restricted to the | 
localities really interested in their out- | 
The full text of the letter follows: 

My Dear Mr. Ross: In answer to your | 


| telegram in support. of the service ren-; 


dered by small local broadcasting sta- | 
tions in Long Island towns, I want to! 
say that not only am I a hearty sup-| 
porter of such small stations and the 


I would like to add that from a radio 
standpoint I feel that there is plenty | 
of room for a comparatively large num- | 
ber of such small, local transmitters of | 
10 to 50 watts power, so that every com- | 


munity of 10,000 population and above, 


|T. Summerlin, subsequently 


| made public by the Department of State. 


In reply to the Honduran contention 


that all the judicial panel of the Central | 
American Tribunal has not been ap-| 


pointed, the United States has pointed 
out “twelve distinguished jurists” are 
now members of the tribunal 


board. 

The United States also points out that 
it was not intended in proposing sub- 
missal of the issue to arbitration, to ig- 


nore “historical evidence,” but that po-| 


litical, commercial and economic inter- 
ests of both states should also be con- 


| sidered. 


The full text of the note delivered 
to Honduras will appear in the is- 
sue of August 10. 


Federal Aid Asked 
To Market Exports 
Of Massachusetts 


Representative Rogers Urges 
Department of Commerce 
To Designate Special 


Trade Commissioners. 


Representative Rogers (Rep.), 
Mass., following airplane trips 
of inspection to military training camps 
in New England, is conferring in Wash- 
ington with a view to promoting foreign 
trade in Massachusetts industrial prod- 
ucts, she announced orally August 8. 


of 


orally on August 7 that in their opinion | 


marines and so are keenly alive to the pos- 


sibilities and the dangers, and the Con- 


from } 
| whom it is possible to select an arbitral 


the adequacy of the safety devices for 
American submarines would be consid- 
ered at the coming short session of Con- 
| press. The two members were Senators 
‘Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, and 
| wards (Dem.), of New Jersey. 


in rough waters. 
| not care to ma 


that el 





‘Area Quarantined to Check 


Ed- | 


Senator Howell said he had served in} 
the Navy and is familiar with some of} 
the difficulties confronting naval vessels | 
He said that he would | 
ke a comparison of the 54) 
hours occupied in raising the F-14 by the | 
| Italian Government and the long period | 
apsed before the raising of the S-4! 


| gress, before which all the facts can be 
| presented by the naval authorities, will 
do whatever is necessary to provide for | 
emergencies. 

He said that the matter is likely to 
| be brought up before the Naval Commit- 
tees of Congress but that he had no dis- | 
position to criticise the United States as 
to its safety devices for protection of 
submarine crews until all the facts are 
available. | 

Senator Edwards said the fact that the 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 


‘Canadian Indians | ture. The crop in 


Corn Borer Is Extended | 


The European corn borer quarantine 


lareas have been enlarged, effective 1m- 


| mediately, to add several towns 


| cities in Hudson County, N. J., the Plant | 


| Quarantine and Control Administration 
| 


lof the Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced on August 8. 
}the announcement follows: : 

The effect of the amendment is to per- 
;mit the movement of restricted proa- 
nearby sections of New Jersey and in 
turn to regulate their movement from 
those New Jersey points. Under a fur- 
lther change made at this time, certifi- 
| cates or permits will be required for the 
movement of corn and other restricted 


articles into the State of Maine from | 


other parts of the regulated areas. 


Exp nditures to Aid 


| 


and | 


The full text of 


lucts from New York City into certain | 


Are Exempt from — 


Immigration Laws 


actin | 

Bureau States Privilege Does 
Not Apply to Persons Who 

Have Been Adopted | 


Into Tribes. | 


Permission to American Indians born | 
|in Canada to enter the United States 
| without inspection under the immigra- 
| tion laws, is given in an order promul- 
; gated by the Bureau of Immigration of | 
the Department of Labor and made pub- | 
|lic on August 8. This right, however, | 
| does not extend to persons Whose mem- 
bership in Indian tribes or families is 
created by adoption. 

The Assistant Commissioner Gen- 
real of Immigration, George J. 


| per 


| by 


‘dition and yield. 


Boll Weevil Activi ty 
“qual to Last Year 


bout Half as Many Bales as in 
1927 Ginned Up to August 
1, According to Bureau 
Of Census. 


A 


A United States cotton crop in 1928 of 
| 14,291,000 bales was indicated August 1, 
jit was stated, August 8, by the Crop Re- 

porting Board, Department of Agricul- 
1927 was 12,955,000 
| bales. 

Yield per acre on harvested acreage, 
allowing for average abandonment,. is 
|estimated at 152.2 pounds. The danger 
from boll weevil is considered to be fuliy 
as great as a year ago. 


The report of the Census 


was that 


, 87,888 running bales (counting round as 


half bales) had been ginned from the 

crop of 1928 prior to August 1, compared 

with 162,283 for 1927 and 47,770 for 1916. 
Ten Per Cent Increase. 

The report of the Crop Reporting 
Board follows in full text: 

A United States cotton crop of 14,291,- 
000 bales is indicated by the condition 
of 67.9 on August 1. The indicated yield 
I acre on harvested acreage, allow- 
ing for average abandonment, is given 
at 152.2 pounds. 

The interpretation of probable yield 
per acre from the condition reported 
crop correspondents was made on 
the basis of the past relation of con- 
The Board considered 
not only the average relationship of 
condition and yield, but the relationship 
in similar years. 

Because of the dominant role played 


Agriculture Enlarged 


ve its voi +)" . $ { > Ph, “4 , f the 
c ; reaty, | i ivad: in Waahi . con. | ¢an have its voice on the air for a time! She conferred with the Bureau o 
In finally soeapune a. eens, oe Sn ae annaten ~ sang | each day, without interfering with the; Budget, officials of the Department of 
wers Téferred to these 'm- : pea epartment and! important general service rendered by, Commerce and _ other governmental 
the larger stations. | agencies. She said she purposed to ask Used for Purpose Than 
| Local News Favored. | for greater appropriations for the citi- | B f 
Indeed, to my mind, the usefulness of | Zens ns ora —_ and for | Ever Before. 
i | every radio receiver wi E x stivities oO rade commis- 
: def: ; with the| payment of $1,500,000 ‘ o-| every home radio receiver will be ex-| €Xpanded ac ae : S~ | 
pa gc seialen of Locarno. Regarding | gress at the last session jtion to receiving the splendid general oe in eee is. par- 
the French treaties of neutrality, Secre-| “The $1,500,000 will take care of re-| PYostams, which will always be the back- | “= a a oe Sine fon whieh he 
tary Kellogg said that he was not in-|imbursement to all levee boards that | Pome of radio service to all listeners, | , Ree ones veo de WROD 
met of the treaties Franee had in| cooperate with the Mississippi ” River | there is also made available at one end | 1s working, with = a 7 coon a 
Dring, but suggested that these countries| Commission in. the alluvial valle. Te |°%,the dial out of the way of, present Dor eee trade commissioners: unter 
might adhere to the treaty and thus ob-| is a great relief to these boards because | ams, 


viate any conflict. | they have outstanding bonds to be met. | 


ithe listener can tune in his town or | the Department of Commerce, as fol- | 3 ; ee Fotraaetiy, Of 
c Is id that it! “J Sots | county transmitter, and hear events and | lows: | Institute of Public Affairs, Universit) 
Secretary Kellogg also saic a n my own district, the amounts cov- , 


aati ce : ‘eaty Vi | so fe Soe se eee, | ceremonies of strictly local interest. Such One to operate in South or Central! Virginia, on August 8. 
was recognized that if one treaty violated | ered in checks now going out are: Fifth America to develop a market for aircraft; To show, however, that funds desig- 


. ' el aba : rasa ps |features would be local basketball and 
its pledge, that the others would be auto-’ District levee board, $136,940.75; baseball games, high-school events, town | manufacture. x ‘nated as “agricultural” may not be ex- 


The | 
matically released. ek iets Pee 
One to specialize on both boots we aiid exclusively for agriculture, Mr. 


| Tensas Basin levee board, $133,153.92. | : é 
c i ‘pr’ i s set! yg we 29 00-- | meetings and debates of local issues, and ; 
ae as at Sone 25, follow 1 Local Interests Contributed. |shoes and hides and leather markets; , 
Of course none of these events would! Additional trade commissioner to! Englund said that, although the Depart- 
‘ment of Agriculture has a total fund of 


powers. 
most of the po a ; se aos 
terpretations and stated that they con-} the Treasury with a view to expediting 
curred in them. | the making this payment. | 

The interpretations stated that the | “The Treasury Department,” he said | 
treaty did not conflict with the right of! orally, “is now sending out checks in 


More money is being spent by the Fed- 
eval Government to aid agriculture than 
| ever before, Erie Englund, Senior Agri- 
| cultural Economist in the Department of 
| Agriculture, stated in a speech before 
ithe Round Table on Agriculture at the 


; e interests : es 3 > onthae | 
(1) Self-defense. There is nothing in’ were to contribute one-third of | have any interest more than a few miles | 
broadcaster. Yet, like the home-town! kets for domestic manufactures of ma- 
War Department went ahead with levee | 


forth in the note of June 23, follow in| “Under an Act of Congress appropri- 1: 

full text: |ating for levee boards, local “ | specialize on both wool and cotton; 
. i-war e ex- yay $ rogT’ terial they| A trade commissioner to be sent to a © fx 1998 . a a 
; : an anti-war | : : ; ee |away, and as program ma _they i r $155,059,968.43 for 1928, the greater part 
Tarai vectrints eas aa pol | scoala — a. bee could hardly be accepted by the ordinary | the Argentine Republic to develop mar-| ages at ics haneiai aeccmanbicale 
. are : "1 Gi z. : y to replace- s ¢ ss ‘ : q 
way the right of eee. ee War E After the flood of 1927, the! weekly paper—or amateur theatricals| chinery, including industrial machinery. | as aid to agriculture, since nearly 56 per 
. © Cols 2 sanubeiaks ; among friends—they would have a local| A trade commissioner is about to be sent, | cent of the amount is for such purposes 
[Continued on Page $, Column 2.] —— and replaced all broken! interest all their own, and any crudities | as suggested by her, she said, into the! a: Wide ah iiadaeenan 
| *yges and crevasses. | of presentation or reproduction would be} field to look after foreign markets for } #5," Cderal- ewe e 


‘More Funds Declared to Be'| 


Harris, explained orally on August 8 
| that,‘‘Indians-born-in Canada are not 
only exempt from the operation of the 
Immigration Act of 1924, but are also 
| exempt from the operation of all immi- | 
gration acts.” The full text of the order 
(General Order No. 109) follows: | 

Subject: Inspection of Canadian-born | 
American Indians. On April 2, 1928, the 
following Act was passed by Congress: 

“Be is enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representattives of the United 
States of America in Congress as- 
;sembled, That the Immigration Act of 
11924 shall not be construed to apply to 
{the right of American Indians born in 
Canada to pass the borders of the United 
States: Provided, That this right shall 
not extend to persons whose member- 
'ship in Indian tribes or families 
|created by adoption.” 

In view of the interpretation placed 
upon this statute by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, it is directed that American In- 
dians born in Canada be permitted to 
jenter the United States without inspec- 
tion under the immigration laws. This 
right shall not extend to persons whose 
membership in Indian tribes or fam- 
,ilies is created by adoption. 


1s 


| not 
‘as reported. 
| tered 


jlast year. 


' August 
, damage below the probable damage al- 


by the boll weevil in determining the 


final yield per acre of cotton,-the-Boare- 


has made what it considers a proper 
|allowance for probable weevil damage 
reflected in the condition figures 
While the boll weevil en- 
t in hibernation in great numbers 
in the fall of 1927, the various indices 
of boll weevil presence and infestation 
as of July 1, July 16, and August 1 
compiled by the Board, did not indicate 


|quite as many weevils present as last 


year but showed the infestation to be 


| Very widespread. 


Crop Week Late. 


Data gathered on the seasonal ad: 


| Vancement of cotton, moreover, showed 


the crop to be over a week later than 
The danger of damage from 
boll weevil, therefore, in the judgment 
of the Board, was considered to be fully 
as great as a year ago. There was no 


, indication, however, that weevil damage 


would approach in serieusness the dam- 
age suffered in 1921, 

The probale weevil damage allowed for 
by the Board approximates the average 
damage. A prolonged dry, hot spell in 
might reduce actual weevil 


lowed for, and a prolonged wet, cool spell 


Labels on Plated . | 


Ware Are Regulated 


Firm to Discontinue Mislead- 
ing Silver Descriptions. 
Misbranding of plated ware as 
ver” when the product was not manu- 
factured from silver will be discontinued 
by a maker of plated ware and metal 
goods, under a stipulation agreement be- 
tween this firm and the Federal Trade 


Commission, made public August 8. The 
names oi the individuals or firms sign- 
ing stipulation agreements are not made 
public, but the facts in each proceeding 
are presented particularly as informa- 


tion for the trades or industries in- | 


volved. The full text of the stipulation 
(No. 250) follows: 


Respondent, in the course and conduct | 
of its business, in soliciting the sale of | 
interstat« | 
commerce, caused certain of its products | 


and selling its products in 


to be marked, stamped, branded 
such marks, stamps, brands or labels 
affixed thereto sold said products in com- 
merce between and among various States 


| 
} 
| 


or | 
labeled “Solid Electric Silver” and with | 


| 
| 


of the United States, the said producis | 


being placed or packed in pasteboard or| railroad employment as between occupa- 


other containers bearing a label cont 
ing the word “Silver,” and said respond- 
eht in soliciting the sale of and selling 


al-! tions and also as between individual rail-| 


_ “Then Congress appropriated this $1,- | 
500,000 to reimburse the levee boards 
that had put up their one-third contri- | 
bution to the costs and to relieve those | 
boards that were unable to stand the | 
expense from, the payment which they 
= been required to make under the | 
aw. 


“The law itself follows a recommen- | 


«sjj.| dation of the Budget Bureau for the | 


$1,500,000 appropriation. It specified | 
that the amount was for the reimburse- | 
ment of funds contributed by local in-| 


construction and repair work on the! 
lower Mississippi River on the account| 
of the 1927 flood, the total seluanueee- | 
ment not to exceed the total specified, | 


[Continued on Page 3,Column 4.] 


Variations in Employment Stability | 
Are Shown on Different Railroads 


readily forgiven. | 
Need Found for Programs. 
Recently I spent some time in a town 


community interest were taken place.! 
What an extension of the usefulness of | 
my own radio receiver it would have | 
been, had I been able to tune in on the! 
“village station” (10 watts would have: 
been ample) and so obtained first-hand | 
the hot debates in the several town meet- 
ings which were called to thrash out vil-} 
lage problems. And during the same! 


ec- | 
tures, and church affairs, which might! 
similarly have been brought into the) 
homes of the populace. 


[Continued on Page 10, Colunn 6.) } 


Carriers in Various Sections Have Dissimilar Conditions; 
Greatest Regularity Found in South. 


Wide variations in the stability of} 


| 


roads, are shown in a study by the Bu-; 


the same from month to month, while 
at the same time there are wide varia- 
tions in employment in individual dias’ 
pations, | 

! 


paper manufactures. 
Conferences have been held, she said, 
at the Department of Commerce with 


| of 10,000 while local civic events of great | the Director of the Bureau of Foreign 


Continued on Page 7, Colwin 2. 
o , 


Effect of Smelter Fumes 
From Canada to Be Studied 


The Bureau of Chemistry and Soils} 


| terests to the Mississippi River Com-| weeks, the village paper chronicled sev- | will undertake a chemical investigation ! eral treasury. 
, mission, and used for emergency levee| eral other events, school exercises, 1 


of the fumes coming from a smelter 
plant in Canada into the Columbia River 


| Valley, Washington, to study the effect | tem.” 
From this experience, I feel that there | of sulphuric fumes upon the vegetation | n c 
| and soil of the part of the State of; that dealt with Federal aid to agricul-} 


Washington affected, according to a 
statement made public August 8 by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The Department of Agriculiure de- 


| cided to investigate the territory from! 
| which complaints had come in regard to 
} the smelter fumes after members of the | 


Department had held conferences 
Spokane, Wash., with Senator Dill 
(Dem.), Washington, and Dr. Edward C. 
Johnson, Dean of the State College of 


in 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 5.] 


\ ey” 


Protection by Tariff 


In regard to Federal taxes on karenees, | 
Mr. Englund said the farmers could | n 
| hardly be helped more by the national! 
| Government. 
| In yecent revisions of Federal taxes,” | 
he said, “income tax rates have been re- 
| duced and exemptions increased until few 
| farmers pay any direct taxes to the Na 
tional Government. Consequently, ‘tax | 
relief? for the farmer could hardly be; ,. — 
| considered a direct national problem un-! The Department of Justice announced 
‘less one is willing to propose further the filing of a petition for an injunction 
support of schools and roads by the Fed-!in New York City, August 8, to prohibit 
| 


is is bei done to : : 
This ist ong aid sys. 18 cloth converters doing business there | 
|some extent under the Federal-aid sys-),.. ee a § Legg | 
lt but it is by no means clear that it, 140m continuing a boycott which the 
| en Ome ee ses : Government’s petition alleged had been 
arranged as a means of forcing com- | 


| would be wise now to extend that sys-| 
petitors out of business. 


Competitors of the converters, de- | 
;scribed in the Department’s statement 
for 28 mostly commission merchants, do, 
practically the same sort of business as 
the converters except on a commission | 
basis, and the converters, it was charged, | 
by various means had sought to cause | 
manufacturers of gray cloth from deal- 
jing with the commission men. 
‘ing is the full text of 
| ment: 
| Injuncton proceedings under the Sher- 
j;man Anti-Trust Act were instituted 
by *he Department of Justice in the 
|United States District Court at New 
nt York City today against sixteen com- 
panies who are charged with having ar- 
jranged and made effective a boycott to 
|prevent certain of their competitors, 
The farming States are the only part! Who do business as commission agents, 


junction Sought 
Against Cloth Firms 


Department of Justice Petition 
Charges Boycott. 


The section of Mr. Englund’s speech, 


ture follows in full text: 

| In considering funds expended 
State and Federal aid, we must guard} 
| against the error of assuming that ap- 
propriations designated as “agricultural” | 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.) 


Follow- | 
the announce- | 


Urged for Farmers 
Senator Edwards Says Prese 
Law Is Inadequate. 


might increase it. 

Leaf worm and other insects, while 
quite generally reported, do not appear 
to be doing more than usual damage ex- 
cept in restricted areas. Generally 
speaking, cotton is fruiting freely with 
less than the usual amount of shedding, 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 3.) 


s Aid 
Philippine Trade 


Automobiles Said to Open New 
Sources of Wealth. 


The American automobile is a strong 
factor in Philippine development, accord- 
ing to a statement made public on 
August 8 by the Department of Com- 
merce, based upon a report from Trade 
Commissioner G. C. Howard, at Manila. 


; The statement in full text follows: 


It (the American automobile) has con- 
tributed to the development of Philip- 


| pines roads, the opening of its sparsely 


settled areas, and the resulting creation 
of additional sources of wealth, the 
closer contact of its people, the speeding 


j up of commerce and the enlarged contri- 
| butions to the Government directly from 


taxes and indirectly from the increased 
taxable value of real estate through 


| which roads are run at the demand of 


| the automobile. 

During 1910 less than 250 automobiles 
|were imported into the Philippine Is- 
lands. In 1912, when the registration 


its products in interstate commerce also| 'eau of Labor Statistics of the Depart-j Complete 
caused its products to be advertised as; ment of Labor, the Bureau announces | 


“Solid Electric Silver” in its catalogs,| in its report just made public. | 


Thus an increase of section laborers in | 
the spring may be balanced by a decrease | 
in machnists arfd other shopmen, and} 


now entitled to/from dealing with manufacturers of 
tarifi protection which are not receiv- | tay cloth, manufacturers who finish 
| convert gray cloth into. shirting 


lof the United States 


circulars and other printed matter cir- | 


culated in interstate commerce; when in 


In 1927 clerks and telegraphers, of | 
the six occupations studied, had the! 


truth and in fact said products were not} greatest regularity of employment, and! 


manufactured of silver and were not 
manufactured so as to contain 925/1000 


parts of silver and 75/1000 parts of cop-| 


per or other metal, 

Respondent in soliciting the sale of 
and selling its products in interstate com- 
merce agreed to cease and desist for- 
ever from the use in advertisements and 
advertising matter, or as a brand or 
label for its products, of the word “Sil- 
ver” either independently or in connec- 
tion or conjunction with any other word 
or words which import or imply that 
said products are manufactured of that 
product known to the trade and purchas- 
ing public as ‘ 


may have the capacity and tendency to 
confuse, mislead and deceive the purchas- 
ing public into the belief that the said 
te products were manufactured of silver. 

r e 


‘silver,” and from the use| any improvement in this respect during’! 
of the word “silver” in any way which | recent years, The study thus had to deal 


| 


section laborers the icast, it was stated. 
Of the 10 roads covered, the Southern 
and the Louisville & Nashville showed 
the greatest employment stability in 1927 
for the six occupations as a whole. In 
mosth of the occupations, it was stated, | 
there had been an improvement in stabil- 
- employment between 1922 and 

The study, as made public by the Bu- 
reau, is in full text as follows: 

The purpose of this study was to 
measure the degree of regularity of em- 
ployment among railroad employes and 
to ascertain whether thece had been 


with individual occupations on individual 
railroad, Combined data are of little value | 
for this purpose. The total number of em- 
ployes of a particular road may be about’ 





we 


an increase in engineers and firemen in| 
the fall may be balanced dy a decrease 
in section laborers. As there is practi- 
cally no transfer of employes between 
departments—i. e., a sectior laborer can 
nst get work as a machinist nor a ma- 
chinist as an engineman—the stability 
of a worker’s job depends on the stability 
of employment in his particular occupa- 
tion. 

In a similar way, monthly figures of 
employment for all Class I roads would 
be of little value in a study such as this, 
for roads in one part of the country 
might be laying off employes at about 
the same time that roads in another part 
of the country were taki..¢ on additional 
men. It is possibl. that some workers 
when thrown out of employment in one 
part of the country migraie to another 
part. | 


The basic data for the study were ob- | 


2 | 
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of New Jersey, said August 8, in a writ- 
| ten statement. . 
Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, chair- 


man of the Senate Committee on Fi- 


cloth, and manufacturers of shirts and 
lother garments. The petition charges 
|that the defendants are purchasers of 
jgray cloth, the raw material from which 
|shirting cloth is made, and have the 


law was first enforced, some 1,600 auto- 
motive vehicles were registered. At the 
end of 1927 there were approximately 
28,000 such motor vehicles in operation. 
There is now one automotive vehicle 


nance, already has stated that oe with, | Bray cloth finished or converted into 
be tariff legislation, particular is rr |shirting cloth for filling orders taken by 
respect to agriculture, but not before them from manufacturers of shirts and 
the regular session of the’ 71st Con- like garments. The object of the boycott 
gress. Senators Jones (Rep.), Pe ei is to eliminate the competition of per- 
mete, ane Tee eo aaa sons and eomepanins me perform the 
als jes Ss s servic s : s s 
may be enacted after the adjournment oe - © Setentents,: but = 

a) commission agents, instead of as own- 
of _ pic ¥ ne rg ; id jers and sellers of the material which 

“The tariff,’ Senator Edwards said,;they handle. | 
“is not and cannot be a political party | It is charged that by various means, | 
issue. The South needs protection today including persuasion, arguments, threats 
as much as the North, Che only section | and the like, the defendants have caused | 
of the nation which is entitled to pro- manufacturers of gray cloth to refuse to | 
tection, but which is not receiving it, is!deal with the commission agents, and | 
the farming States arva. Farmers are!have likewise caused the finishers and 
as much entitled to the protection of a manufacturers of shirts and similar gar- 


tariff law as are the large industrial | " a oe 
States of the East,” ~ [Continued on Paye 8, Column 4] 

igiee of the. Es a AComtinued on Bese 8 Column $1 
Mj 





ths 


fore every 528 persons, the greatest con- 
centration being in the city of Manila, 
where there are 10,223 vehicles, or one 
for each 40 persons of the city’s esti- 
mated population. 

Considering the fact that the average 
annual per capita income of the 12,000,- 
000 population of the Philippine Islands 
is about $34, it is of extreme interest 
that during 1927 the automoble was di- 
rectly responsible tor 9 per cent of the 
total import trade of the Philippines, 
or $0.85 per capita out of a total import 
figure of $9.62 per capita. ; 

The growth of imports has been steady, 
except for the hcavy increase in the “war 
boom” years from 1918 to 1920, and the 
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Cross-Licensing Said 
To Be Necessary to 


Development of Radio’ 


Respondents List Topics 
Taken Up in Answers 
Filed to Charges of 
Monopoly. 


Charges of “cross-licensing” are ad- 
mitted in briefs filed with the Federal 
Trade Commission by the Radio 
poration of America and seven other 
respondents cited by the Commission for 
alleged monopoly in radio apparatus and 
accessories and in transmission. 

The respondents contend that such 
cross-licensing is necessary to efficient 
operation of radio and advancement of 
the art. The brief, in reply to that of 
Edward L. Smith, counsel for the Com- 
mission, seeking continuation oi 
case, asked that the original motion of 
the respondents to have the case dis- 
missed be granted. 

An appendix was attached to the 
brief, “for the convenience of the Com- 
mission, “giving answers, with quota- 
tions from the testimony, following the 
brief of counsel for the Commission. 
Titles and subjects covered in the ap- 
pendix are as follows in full text: 

United Fruit Company. h 
United Fruit Company nor the Wireless 
Speciality Apparatus Company (a for- 
mer subsidiary now controlled by the 
General Electric Company), could have 
made radio apparatus of modern and ef- 
ficent type in 
licensing. 2. U 


2. United Fruit and Wireless 
Specialty appa 


ratus company had — 
the spark and crystal apparatus, anc 
now of obsolete nature. 3. United Fruit 
did not and could not use the modern 
apparatus in its own stations until] after 
the cross-licensing. 

Cross-Licenses Necessary. 

The Westinghouse Company—l. The 
Westinghouse Company could not have 
made radio apparatus of modern and ef- 
ficient type in the absence of cross-li 
censing. 2. The alleged license irom 
American Marconi. 3. The license from 
the Navy Department. 4. The fact that the 
Radio Corporation was willing to come 
to the aid of the Federal Company to 
help it carry out the Chinese Contract 
is no proof whatever as to the capacity 
of the Westinghouse Company to make 
apparatus of the modern and efficient 
type. 5. Failure of the Internation! Com- 
pany. 
inghouse Company could have manufac- 
tured tubes free from infringement. 7. 
The inability of the Westinghouse com- 
pany to engage in broadcasting or w're- 
less telephony. 

Inadequate Apparatus. | 

The Merconi Company.—1. The inade- 
quacy of its apparatus. 2. The testi- 
mony of Mr. Weagant (engineer of 
American Marconi Company for many 


Cor- | 


the | 


—1. Neither the | 


the absence of the cross- | 


6. The assertion that the West- | 


1452) 


Legislative Aid and Relief for Labor 
Proposed in Measur es Enacted or Pending 


| 


Investigations of Unemploy ment Directed, and Consid- 
eration Given to Safety, Health and Education. 


tics was introduced but not reported (S. 
activities, unemployment, social insur-| 4158). There has, however, been added 
ance, vocational and industrial education,| to the Budget $100,000 for the Bureau of 
| government control work and govern- | Labor Statistics. : ; 

ment employment were considered in leg- The Jones prosperity reserve bill (S. 
| islation, enacted or pending, in the last | 2475; H. R. 13568), seeking a solution of 
session of Congress, as reviewed by the| the unemployment problem by providing 
| Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department! for the expansion of public works during 
of Labor. > | peers of unemployment and industrial 
| A new child labor law for the District) depression, was reported out of commit- 
Investigations | tee (S. Rept. No. 886) but did not reach 
'a vote. The House bill was not reported. 


Safety and health in industry, labor 





| of Columbia was enacted. t 
}of the unemployment situation in the|a 
| United States were directed in resolu-| 


| tions adopted. bill (S. 4807) offered the same solution. 


} were given the benefits of the Long-| present unemployment situation and pro-| 
| shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com-| vided for the speeding up of public works 
|pensation Act. The Welch bill was} plans. 4 7 
| passed, providing for increases in pay| House bill 12288 provided for the issu- 
for Federal employes. } ance of legal tender notes, in exchange | 
The full text of the review, just made} for noninterest-bearing bonds, to. relieve | 
public by the Department of Labor, fol-| the unemployment situation. None of} 
| lows: | the above bills was reported out of com-| 
The child labor law of 1908 for the| mittee. 
District of Columbia (35 Stat. 420) was! Two bills were introduced for the pur-| 
superseded by a new act, Public No. | pose of establishing a national employ-| 
618, approved by the President on May} ment system (S. 4157; H. R. 18901).} 
29, 1928. The new act, effective July! Neither was reported out of committee. | 
1, 1928, prohibits the employment of | Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
; children under 14 years of age in con-| ,,, > 
nection with any gainful occupation. | Workers’ Act Extended 
A bill (H. R. 11986) to create a Fed- For several years bills have been in-}| 
eral Child Welfare Board to administer; troduced for the purpose of giving the| 
relief to children in distress during pro-| employes of the District of Columbia the} 
| longed strikes, children of the unem-| benefits of a workmen’s compensation | 
ployed, and others was introduced but! act, and a number of such were intro-| 
not acted upon. | duced in the Seventieth Congress (H. R. 
A bill to create a Negro Industrial| 200, H. R. 131, H. R. 5711, S. 1653, and} 
| Commission to study economic condi-| §, 2025). A difference of opinion con-! 
| tions and labor problems of the Negro} cerning the advisability of creating an} 
(H. R. 63) was not reported out of) exclusive State Fund arose, however, 
committee. | which, it appeared, might prevent the 


Safety Legislation passage of an act on this subject. 
oo » gis Y 


, Those interested in the legislation, | 
Pending Before Congress however, agreed on a bill extending the | 
Two bills provided for the creation, in} 


provisions of the longshoremen’s and} 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the! harbor workers’ compensation act to| 
Department of Labor, of a division of| employes in the District of Columbia (S./ 
safety for the purpose of gathering | 3565, S. Rept. No. 852; and H. Rept. No. 
statistics of industrial accidents. These | 1422; H. R. 12896, H. Rept. No. 1357). 
bills were favorably reported to both| The bill, which did not provide for an} 
Houses, but were never voted on. (S./ exclusive State fund, was approved by 
| 1266, Rept. No. 347; H. R. 6848, Rept. the President on May 17, 1928 (Public 
No. 745.) No. 419, 70th Cong.), and became effec- 

Several bills provided for the estab- 


tive July 1, 1928. ; : 
lishment of mine rescue stations but Another bill provided for extending | 
were never reported out of committee. 


the provisions of the longshoremen’s 
(H. R. 5651, H. R. 5811, H. R. 6484, H.! and harbor workers’ act to employes en- 
| R. 7945. H. R. 9680, H. R. 9681, and H. 


gaged in interstate air commerce (H.} 

R. 10361.) A bill providing for a plant! R, 13782), but was not reported out of| 
suitable for the investigations of the! committee. 
Bureau of Mines (H. R. 12992) also was The first amendment to the longshore- 
not reported. men’s and harbor workers’ compensa- |} 

Four bills were introduced looking to-| tion act made it the duty of United) 
ward the safety of employes and travel-| States Attorneys to represent the Em-| 
ers upon railroads (H. R. 9950 and H. R./ ployes’ Compensation Commission. This! 
7460; S. 669 and S. 2820). Two bills| amendment was approved by the Presi- | 
were aimed at the practice of using ston} dent on May 4, 1928. (H. R. 12320, Rept. 
watches. one in the War Department (H.! No, 1070, Public Act No. 349.) 
R. 7754) and the other in the Postal Longshoremen have been covered 
Service (H. R. 7473). Two bills to reduce, a workmen’s compensation act. In th 


| 


e| 


A bill more detailed than the Jones| 


Employes of the District of Columbia} House Resolution 119 was limited to the| 


| face brick were 


| efflorescence on the wallette during the | 
| test would be fairly representative of the | 


| pan. 


| calcium, and aluminum stearates 
| equally effective and checked all 


Means of Preventing 
Formation of Stain 


On Brick Is Devised 


Bureau of Standards Devel- 
ops Process to Be Applied 
During and After 
Manufacture. 


Formation of stain on bricks during 
their manufacture and after their place- 
ment in walls can be largely prevented, 
according to a statement made public by 

| the Bureau of Standards of the Depart- 
ment, which, in a paper just issued, de- 
scribes the causes and methods of pre- 
vention these stains which are termed 
“scum” by the trade. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

For the purpose of ascertaining the 
various sources of efflorescence on face 
brick walls, 288 wallettes of face brick 
and mortars were constructed. Four 
types each of limes, Portland cements, 
and bricklayers cements, and 32 types of 
used in making the} 
wallettes. 

These materials were such as are sold | 
on the market and widely used. Hence, | 
it would be reasonable to suppose that 
the contribution of each material to the} 


behavior of these same materials as used 
anywhere in a wall, 
Six Months Test. | 
The wallettes were set in shallow pans |! 
of water and tested for a period of six] 
months. Water rising by capillarity 
tended to carry any salts from the ma- 
terials upwards to the dry surfaces. | 
Simultaneously individual tests were} 
made on the face brick themselves. 
Fifty-three per cent of the face brick | 
tested free from contact with mort 
developed no efflorescence during the six 
months continuous test but did develop 
efflorescence when used in the wallettes. 
In other tests of wallettes only one 
type of brick containing soluble salts 
was used, together with various mortars 
to which had been added different water- 
proofing compounds. These wallettes 
were tested continuously for six months} 
by standing in shallow pans containing 





a saturated solution of sodium sulphate. | 


| The waterproofing material was consid- | 


ered to be effective if none of the salt| 
in solution penetrated beyond the mortar | 
joint nearest the liquid surface in the} 
was found that the niente, 
were | 


It 


tration of salt solution thro 


viet ugh a mortar! 
joint. 


The amount of these materials | 
necessary to accomplish this is 2 per 
cent by weight of the cement or of the | 
lime, or of the lime plus cement when | 
both are used in mortar. | 
Formation of Sulphates. 

The formation of sulphates in brick| 
during drying and burning operations at| 
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| Respirators Used by Spray Painters 


Are Found t 


Investigation Shows That De vices Afford Protection from 
Vapors If Properly Equipped. 


Respirators, or masks used by spray 
painters for filtering lead paint, benzol, 
and viteous enamel sprays, to safeguard 
against ill-effects of these concentra- 
tions, remove a large proportion of the 
substances and vapers, if properly 
equipped, and afford means of protec- 
tion from the hazard, the United States 
Public Health Service declared in a 
statement August 8. 

The statement brought out that an in- 
vestigation has been made at the re- 
quest o* a committee appointed by the 
Nationa: Safety Council, and that the 
results were favorable. Tests conducted 
showed that in general the respiratiors 
with cotton, paper, or fabric filters re- 
move 90 per cent or more of the lead 
from air carrying paint mist. These 
respirators, however, restrain none of the 
solvent vapors, but the addition of a 
canister or cartridge of activated char- 
coal to the respirator removes all solvent 
vapors until the charcoal becomes satur- 
ated. 

The full 
lows: 

At the request of a committee ap- 


text of the statement fol- 


pointed by the National Safety Council, | 


an investigation has been made by the 
United States Public Health Service, to 
determine the value of respirators as a 


| means of protection from the hazards of 


spray painting, resulting from exposure 
to lead, benzol, and silica. The specific 
questions proposed by the National 
Safety Council to be answered were as 
follows: 

1. What filtering material, if any, is 
adequate—(a) To reduce the lead con- 


ar! tent of the air to which a spray coater 


is exposed, from 200 milligrams per 
cubic meter to 0.6 milligram per cubic 


AuTHonine STATEMENTS Ontr Arp PRESENTED Henn, Berne 


PuBnisue WithouT Commen 


o Function Efficiently 


! meter? (b) To reduce the amount of ben- 
zol under similar conditions from 2,000 
to 75 parts per million? (c) To reduce 
the number of silica particles under simi- 
lar conditions from 200,000,000 to 100,- 
000 per cubic meter as determined by 
the Palmer method? 

2. How long would such a layer fune- 
tion? 

8. How do certain typical masks now 
available measure up to this standard? 

The concentrations stated above fo: 


lead and benzol should not be construeil 
as being those to which spray painters 
are commonly exposed. They represent 
more nearly the high concentrations 
which can quickly cause sickness and are 
to be considered as extremes. 

It may be stated, as a result of the 
tests, that in general the respirators wiih 
cotton, paper, or fabric filters xremove 
90 per cent or more of the lead from 
air carrying paint mist. These respira- 
tors restrain none of the solvent vapors, 
however; but the addition of a canister 
or cartridge of activated charcoal to the 
respirator removes all solvent wapors 
until the charcoal becomes saturated. 

The useful life of filters is determined| 
by their increase in resistance, which| 
necessitates changing for fresh filters 
at intervals of several hours. When 
charcoal is saturated, the cartridge must 
be exchanged for a fresh one. Canisters! 
of the size used with gas masks may! 
last for weeks before a change is neces- 
sary. 

The respirators were somewhat less 
efficient against the silica-dust sprays,| 
but they restrained 24 per cent or more| 
of the dust from the air passed through 
them; most of them were more than 
50 per cent efficient. 


| 











| Railroad Employment 


Shows Irregularity 


Conditions Found by Report 
To Differ in Various 
Sections. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


pene-| tained from the files o fthe Interstate 


Commerce Cornmission. Every operating 


| railroad furnishes the Interstate Com-| 


merce Commission a monthly statement 
giving for each occupational classifica- 
tion the average number of employes 


| during the month and also (except for | 


the train and engine crews) the number 
of equivalent full-time positions. Re- 
ports of this character have been made 


but it is often substantially true; and, 
in any case, the method offers a fairly 
accurate measure of the degree im which 
a particular railroad or establishment 
has attained a condition of stable em- 
ployment. On the other hand, failure of 
a railroad or establishment to obtain a 
good level of stability in one or all oc- 
cupations must not necessarily be at-) 
tributed to faulty management. Many 
factors over which the management has 
little or no control may affect the sta- 
bility of employment. Nevertheless an| 
employment stability of or very near! 
100 per cent is the desirable goal. | 
Complexity Avoided. 

The measure of employment stability 
just described has been used in this study| 
because it is simple and clear. Some-| 
what more accurate measures of @ math- 
ematical character could be employed, 


| 
| 
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Gibson Storage Dam | 
Across Sun River Is. 
Nearing Completion 


Construction Will Provide 
Water Sufficient to Irri- 
gate 90,000 Acres 
Of Land. 


The Gibson storage dam, on the Sun 
River, Montana, is now about 40 per cent 
complete, amd shouldbe finished within a 
year, it was stated, August 9, by the De- 
partment o£ the Interior. The dam, when 
completed, -will represent a financial out- 
lay of a $1,500,000 will be 205 feet in 
height, and will hold water ample for 
90,000 acres on the Sun River reclama- 
tion project. 

The full text of the staterment follows: 

In a deep canyon on the north Sun 
River, Montana, a tributary of the Mis- 
souri, the Bureau of Reclamation is with- 
|inayear Of completing, at a cost of more 
than $1,500,000, the Gibson storage dam, 
amassive concrete atch with a maximum 


height of 205 feet, anda crest length of 
882 feet. 


Water for 90,000 Acres. 


When it is finished there will be ample 
water fox GO,000 acres on the Sun River 
project where at present but 12,000 acres 
have all they need. It rates as as aver- 
age size dam assuch structures go, there 
being a muxnber that are higrher and big- 
gery while many are less pretentious, 

The dam was named in tribute to the 
memory Of former Senator Paris Gibson, 
of Montana, who died at an advanced 4a 
afew years ago and who represented one 
of the best types of the western pioneer, 
Senator Gibson was born on July 1, 1880, 
graduated from Bodwoin College in 1851, 
and in 1858 built the first flour mill and 
the first woolen mill in Minneapolis. 

In 1879, he settled at Fort Benton, and 
in 1882 founded the city of Great Falls, 
Montana. He was active in the State 
Constitutional] Convention, was a mem- 
ber of the Montana Senate in 1891, and 
United States Senator from 1901 to 1905. 

Work Begun in 1926. 
Excavation for the base of the dam and 
the spillway was begun early in Decem- 
ber, 1926. The structure is mow about 40 
per cent complete. It is built of con- 
crete manufactured at the damsite 
Concrete aggregate is obtained from a 
natural deposit located a quarter of a 
mile downstream from the dam. 

The outlets for irrigation water are 
placed through the central portion of the 
dam near the downstream water level, 
and are controlled by two 60-inch bal- 
anced needle valves through which, when 
the project is completed, the water will 
roar under high pressure. These valves 
are supplemented by high-pressure emer- 
gency gates five feet square. . 


There has heretofore been an ample 
supply of irrigation water for the 12,- 
000 acres of land in the F'ort Shaw di- 


years prior to the organization of the| the hazards in the use of spray-paint-| case of injury bill (S. 4452) would give | Various conditions of temperature, draft, | 


; | sabe of Senna ti os ‘ but what they gain in accuracy is more 
: sats 5 Marconi| ing machines were introduced, one of| them the right to sue for damages. An-| Tate of hearing, time taken for soaking, | 
Radio Corporation). S. The» which prohibited the use of the machine 


since July, 1921. | ; . 
than overbalanced by complexity im com- 


The resulting material is so voluminous 


Company would have been totally unabie | (S 


to carry on wireless telephony . : 

The Radio Corporation of America.— 
1. The General Electric Company could 
not enter radio field before cross-li- 
censing. 2. The reference in Commis- 
sion’s brief to testimony of A. G. Davis 
is misleading. 3. The experiments of the 
respondents in broadcasting did not 
demonstrate their ability to enter that 
field without infringement. 4. The letter 
of the General Electric Company to the 
Navy Department. 5. The “Alexanderson 
system” was a transmitter only. 6. The 
suggestion that the General Electric 
Company could have made tubes free 
from patent infringement. 

Patent Position Inadequate. ; 

The Telephone Company.—1. The _in- 
adequacy of its patent postion. 2. The 
testimony of Mr. Folk, (of the Telephone 
€o.). 3. Specific devices needed by the 
Telephone Company. 4. Trans-oceanic 
wireless telephony. 5. Mr. Carty’s letter. 
6. The Commission’s use of text books. 
7. The license from the Atlantic Com- 
munication Company—The Sayville sta- 
tion. 8. The Latour patents. 9. Mr. Folk’s 
testimony as to the effect of cancelling 
the cross-licenses. 

The cross-licenses related to supple- 
mentary and not competing patents.— 
1. The patents were not competing. 2. 
Discussion of the specific testimony cited 
to show competing patents. 

Other Contentions. 

Other contentions of the brief for the 
Commission.—1. As to the state of the 
art at the time of the cross-licensing. 2. 
The assertion that the cross-licenses have 
retarded the development of radio. The 
testimony of Mr. Fessenden (Pioneer in 
wireless communication, who in 1907 ex- 
changed signals by wireless). 4. The 
Commission’s brief adopts two wholly 
inconsistent positions as to the patent 
situation. 5. The testimony of Mr. Priess 
(inventor of radio devices, patents for 
which are pending). 6. Radio Corporation 
under no obligation to sell. 7. The com- 
ments of the Commission’s brief upon 
the patent charts. 8. Notices on cartons 
containing apparatus sold. 

The Summary of Cross-licenses.— 1. 
The licenses relate only to patented 
articles. 2. The assertion that the cross- 


Oe 


3966) and the other regulated its 
use (S. 4186). 
was reported out of the committee. 

Two bills were introduced to encour- 
age home ownership by providing capital 
at lower rates of interest (S. 817 and H. 
R. 11997). 
the committee. 

The coal-mining industry and the 
strike of the bituminous coal miners re- 
ceived considerable attention. 
res 
Res. 105) called f 
conditions in the coal fields. 
r 
a committe made an investigation. 


The last 


None of the above bills} 
| foreign vessels. 


Neither was reported out of | 
| methods of relief (H. J. Res. 278). 


other bill (S. 3813) extended jurisdic- 
tion of United States courts to cover| 
personal-injury suits by employes of} 
Neither of the two bills 
was reported out of committee. | 

A resolution was introduced provid-j} 
ing for an investigation of old-age de-| 
pendency in the United States and| 
Two 


| bills provided for pensions direct from 
| the United States Government (H. R.| 


Three | 
olutions (H. Res. 76 and 109, and S. | 
or an investigation of | 


esolution was passed by the Senate and | 


13667, for Indians only; and H. R.| 
11474), and two others provided for old- 
age pensions in cooperation with the) 
States (H. R. 6511; H. R. 13616). None 
of these bills was reported out of com-| 


| mittee. 


° ° 9 | 
Bills were also introduced to promote | 
consolidation and cooperation in the min-} 


ing and marketing of bituminous coal 
(H. R. 8523. H. R. 12105, and S. 2029), 
p 
the mines (H. R. 832 
100). to control the marketing of coal 
| (S. 800, and H. R. 92), and to settle labor 
disputes (S. 800. S 676. H. R. 262, H. R. 
397, and H. R. 6671). None of these bills 
Was reported out of committee. 

The bill which was apparently most 
carefully prepared was introduced by the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce within less than a 
month of adjournment. (S. 4490; H. R. 


135880.) 


rovinding for Government operation of | 
, and H. J. Res. | 


A bill was introduced for the purpose | 
of creating a compulsory unemployment | 
insurance system (H. R. 12205) but was} 
not reported out of committee. 

Two bills (S. 1731 and H. R. 12241) | 
were introduced for the purpose of more | 


| complete development of vocational edu- | 


| but did not come to a vote. (See also 
| R. 12241, Rept. 


The purpose of the bill was “to | 


regulate interstate and foreign commerce | 


in bituminous coal; to provide for consol- 
idations, mergers, and cooperative mar- 


keting; regulate the fuel supply of inter- | 


state carriers; require the licensing of 
corporations producing and shipping coal 
in interstate commerce; and to cre 
Bituminous Coal Commission.” It 

not reported out of committee. 


Bill Before Commitiee 


To Regulate Injunction 

The Shipstead bill (S. 1482; H. R. 
7759), which was aimed at the granting 
of injunctions in labor disputes, provided 
that equity courts of the United States 
should have jurisdiction to protect tan- 
gbile and transferable property when 
there was no remedy at law. Hearings 
on this bill received considerable public 
attention, 


A substitute bill was reported by a sub- | 


| duced during the past session. Of these, 


cation in the several States. The Senate 
bill passed, was sent to the House, and| 
there reported upon (H. Rept. No. 1667) | 
No. 1097.) A bill to} 
amend the vocational education act of! 
1917 was also introduced (H. R. 12691) | 
but was not reported out of committee. 

The House of Representatives passed 
a bill to provide for the vocational re-| 
habiliation of disabled residents of the} 
District of Columbia (H. R. 18251, Rept. 
No. 1578), but the bill was not reported | 
out of committee in the Senate. (See} 
also H. R. 11027.) | 

A bill to create a national board of 
rural industrial schools for mountain | 
children was introduced (H. R. 5705) but 
was not reported out of committee. | 

Three bills affecting labor on public} 
works of the United States were intro- | 


House bill 5767 is probably the most im-| 
portant, as it is an attempt to establish | 
uniform requirements affecting Govern- 
ment contracts. 

It contains provisions securing pay- 
ments to persons supplying labor and 


| from two to eight hours, 


concentration of SO2 gas, 


; was | 
studied. 


etc., 

2 In this study samples of half-| 
brick containing two per cent by weight 
of CaCO3 (added when making the | 
samples) and aiso samples of half-brick| 
containing no added bases were used.| 
The same clay was used in all tests. 

A nichrome wire resistance oven was 
used. Sulphur dioxide and air were 
mixed in the desired proportions by vol- 
ume and passed at a controlled rate of 
flow through the oven. Analyses of the 
outer % inch of exposed surfaces of the 
samples were made after exposures of} 


| 


| 
| 


In studying quantitatively the rate of 
formation of sulphates during the early! 
stages of burning and the rate of their| 
subsequent decomposition at the higher 
burning temperatures, a resistance muffle| 
furnace was used and temperatures were 
read by thermocouples connected to a 
recording potentiometer. 

Three different procedures were used: | 
1, Brick to which no bases were added. 
2. Those to which 2 per cent by weight} 
of CaCO3 was added. 3. Those to! 
which 2 per cent by weight of natural! 
pyrite was added. Each was tested} 
separately 

A uniform rate of flow of definite mix- 
tures of the gases; air, CO, CO2 andj} 
S02, or of CO, C02 and SO2 | 
or of air and SO2 alone, was main-} 
tained in any test by means of flow} 
meters and reducing valves. e 

Evaporation Controlling Factor. 

It was found that during drying the} 
rate of formation of sulphates is in-! 
versely proportional to the rate of evapo-| 
ration of the mixing water used. It is 
possible to form more of the sulphates! 
in a given time with 0.5 per cent of | 
S02 and with the conditions of rela- | 
tively low temperature and high humid-| 
ity obtaining than is formed under the| 
conditions, low humidity and relatively | 
high temperatures. 

The conditions, relatively high drying} 
temperature, low humidity, rapid draft} 
and a minimum of mixing water used| 





materials setting the hours of labor, and| are favorable to reduction in the extent! 


providing for preference to domestic 
materials and services. The bill was not 
reported out of committee. 

House bill 11141 (see also S. 3561) )| 


to which sulphates are formed with a 
given concentration of SO2. in 
dryer atmosphere. 

During the burning process, the forma- 


the | season 


that for the purpose of the present study 


| it was necessary to select a limited num- 


ber of occupations and railroads. The 
occupations selected were clerks (Class 
B), section laborers, machinists, teleg- 
raphers, road freight firemen, and yard 
brakemen, it being felt that these six oc- 
cupations are fairly representative of 
the major classes of railroad labor. 


The railroads selected were the New 


| York Central Railroad Co., Pennsylvania 


Railroad Co., and Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co., in the eastern district; 
Southern Railway Co. and Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Co., in the southeast- 
ern district; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway Co., Great Northern Rail- 
way Co., and Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Co., in the northwestern 
district; and the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Co. and the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Co. in the southwestern 
district. 


The choice of railroads was dependent 
to some extent upon the completeness 
and uniformity of their reports, but on 
the whole the 10 roads listed are probably 
as representat:ve as 10 roads can be of 
the different conditions of climate, traf- 


| fic density, and operating management 


existing in the United States. Except for 
machinists, the period studied covers the 
six years from 1922 (the earliest full 
calendar year reported on in the present 
detail) to 1927. In the case of machin- 


| ists the data for 1921 are omitted, as the 
| shopmen’s strike of that year seriously 


affected the employment of machinists on 
most of the roads included here. 

The method of measuring employment 
stability here used is that of the rela- 
tionship of average monthly employment 


| during the year to the number of em- | 


ployes (or full-time positions) n 
month of maximum employment. Thus, 
if during 1927 a particular occupation 
had a monthly average of 80 employes 
and the maximum number in any month 
was 100, then the stability of employ- 
ment may be fairly said to be 80 per 
cent. In other words, if the 100 men 
needed to fill the position at the busiest 
had no other opportunity for 
work, the neach man would have an op- 
portunity of 80 per cent of full-time em- 


the | 


putation and explanation. 


Table A (printed on page 9) shows the 
percentage of full-time employment in 
1927 for each of the six selected occu- 
pations on each of the 10 selected rail-| 
roads. The average percentages shown 
in the table indicate that the clerks and 
telegraphers, with an average percent- 
age of 95.7 had the best opportunity for 
employment, closely followed by the ma- 
chinists with an average percentage of 
95. 1. The next best showing is for yard 
brakemen (91.4 per cent), while the road 
freight firemen drop to 86.4 per cent and 
the section laborers to the low figure of 
81.8 per cent. 


Similar striking contrasts appear when 
the individual occupations are examined. 
The clerks and telegraphers show gen- 
erally high percentages, but in one case 
the clerks’ percentage drops to 87.3 and| 
the telegraphers’ to 89.1. Section labor- 
ers, on the other hand, have very low 
percentages on some roads, the lowest 
being 66.8 for the Great Northern. On 
the Louisville & Nashville, however, sec- 
tion laborers show an employment per- 
centage of over 92. Generally speaking 
the roads in the same geographical and 
climatic territory have similar employ- 
ment trends, but this is by no means an 
invariable occurrence. Thus the percent- 
age for road freight firemen on the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul is 90.5, while 
for those on the Great Northern it is| 


vision of the Sun river project, but the 
supply has been adequate for the 40,- 
000 acres in the Greenfields division only 


jin May, June, and the early part of July. 


Now an ample supply of water will be 
assured for the entire 90,000 acres of 
irrigable land on the project lying north 
of Sun River. 

Last year only 13,080 acres on the 
project were irrigated, although 21,250 
acres Were cropped, of which about 8,000 
acres were dry-farmed. The cropped 
area produced crops valued at $802,555, 
or $14.24 per acre, 

Crops Grown on Project. 
Wheat and alfalfa hay are the prin- 
cipal crops, with the acreage in sweet 
clover gradually increasing. The produc- 
tion of livestock is an important indus- 
try on the project, and the quality of 
the dairy cattle is steadily being im- 
proved. 

Cow testing associations are in op- 
eration Om both the ‘Fort Shaw and 
Greenfields divisions. Sheep are increas- 
ing in mumber and good profits from 
small flocks are the rule. Poultry does 
well on the project, with Montana tur- 
keys brimging top prices for the past 
several years. 

Gibson dam will be completed in 1929, 
and the assurance of an ample water 
supply Should aid materially in the set- 





only 72.9. 


tlement and development of the idle 
lands om the project. 
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licenses enable the respondents to “keep |committee to the Senate Committee on 
everyone not in the combination out of | Judiciary, but was not reported to the 
the radio field.” 3. The time for which | Senate. Another bill (H. R. 10082) pro- 
the licenses are to continue, 4, The al-| hibited the issuance of injunctions — in 
legation as to monopoly in unpatented | certain labor disputes, but was not re- 
cabinets. 5. The assertion that the cross 
licenses eliminated competition in the | 
purchase of inventions and patents. 6, 
The agreement with the United Fruit 
Company. unlawful (H. R. 114), providing for jury 
Charges of Commission. _ {trials in certain contempt proceedings 

Acts alleged by counsel for Commis-| (H. R. 99, S, S. 4202), protecting 
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received considerable «attention during the} tion of salts was most rapid between the ee oe. ee ao ‘ ood 
session. It requires contractors engaged) temperatures, 700 to 1,000 degrees F.| _Of course, this is rarely quite true, 
on public works of the United States to| As 1,300 degrees F. was reached and Pa 
give certain preferences in the employ-| passed, decomposition of the sulphates, 
ment of labor. The House committee re-| including calcium sulphate began. 
ported it (Rept. No. 1140) but no action) rapid heating rate and a good draft dur- | 
was taken on it. | ing water smoking are effective in re-| 
House bill 5772 provides for the em-! ducing the salt formation. | 
ployment of day labor by the Govern-| A reducing atmosphere (2 to 5 per| 
ment where reasonable bids can not be} cent of CO) is the most effective means! 
| obtained on public works. The bill was} of decomposing the salts. The greater 
reported out of commiitee (Rept. No.| part of the salts is decomposed by a re- 
310) but no further action was taken. 


New Location for Monument | 
To Admiral Peary Proposed 


ported out of committee. 
Bills to prohibit picketing in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (H. R. 112), making 


The removal of the monument to Rear 
interference with interstate commerce 


Admiral Robert Peary to a more de- 
sirable location in Arlington National 


. en Delivered, postage prepaid, any place im the world, $10 a year. 
| Cemetery, in Virginia, has been re- 


No extra postage charge for Canada or foreign countries. 
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sion to “negative government participa- 


tion.”—1. The assertion that the Radio| 10862, H. R. 
Corporation sells only to jobbers handIng | y 
only its sets, and that those jobbers sell| H. R. 8125) were not reported out of | 
only to retailers selected by the Radio 
Corporation. The assertion that the Ra- | 
dio Corporation has cut off from “ 
0 
assertion 
that the Radio Corporation has defamed 


lists sets 


other 


of jobbers those selling 
manufacturers. 2. The 


its competitors’ goods. 3. The charge that 


the Radio Corporation has defamed its 


competitors. 


4. The assertion that the members of 


the combination have exacted outrage- 
ous prices. 5. The assertion that the Ra- 
dio 


assertion that the Radio Corporation 
“has permitted to be held out as inde- 
pendent a competitor when in truth the 
competitor was selling products manu- 
facturered by members of the combina- 
tion.” 7. The assertion that the Radio 
Corporation has used its power to pre- 


vent the consummation of a financial ar- | 


rangement between a competitor and the 
Government of China. 

9. The assertion that the General Elec- 
tric Company attempted to purchase the 
stock of a corporation manufacturing 
parts for a competitor. 10. The assertion 


f 


orporation has acquired by purchase 
the capital stock of competitors. 6. The 


|the right of freedom of speech (H. R.| 
12485) and concerning pri- 


ate or industrial detectives (S, Res. 46, | 


Many bills were introduced concern- 
ing Government employes. Three sub- 
jects received considerable attention. 
| Salaries; retirement of Government em- 


committee, work in the postai 


ae | ployes; and night 
weve service. 

Many bills were introduced affecting 
the salaries of Government employes 
generally or of special groups of work- 
ers. The bill known as the Welch bili 

, | (H. R. 6518, Rept. No. 1508), after many 
147, directing the; changes, was passed and gave a general 
) make an investiga-| increase in salary to almost all Govern- 
j tion, was passed, and the Secretary of| ment employes. (Public No. 555, ap- 
Labor made a report on March 24. Sen-! proved May 28, 1928, effective July 1, 
ate Resolution 219, directing the Senate 1928). 
Committee on Education and Labor to| Next in importance to the great mass 
| make an investigation concerning the| of Government employes were the bills 
| causes of unemployment and certain sug-! on the subject of retirement. The bills 
| gested plans of relief, also passed. | which received the greatest attention 
| A bill requiring the Bureau of Labor! were House bill 25 (Rept. No. 1263) and 
Statistics to collect employment statis-' Senate bill 1727. (See e Rept. No. 681). 
———————— The latter bill lowering age of eligibil- 
ity for retirement and increasing the 
maximum benefits passed the Senate and 
was later reported to the House. (See 
H. Rept. No. 1580). The bill was on the 
calendar in the House of Representatives 
at the end of the session. 

Two other bills introduced in the House 
(H. R. 18565, Rept. No. 1870, and H. R. 
10288, Rept, 550) were concerned more 


‘ eral resolutions were introduced to 
vestigate the unemployment situation 
|and to consider methods of relief (S.! 
Con. Res. 16, S. Res. 147, S. Res. 219, S.| 
Res, 233, H. J. Res. 289, H. J. Res. 290, | 
and H. J. Res. 326). : 

Senate Resolution 
Secretary of Labor to 


that the Radio Corporation has been re- 
fused relief from a court of equity be- | 
cause of the harshness of a contract on | 
; Which it sued for specific performance. | 
| 11. The assertion that the Radio Corpor- | 
jation has been cited for contempt of 
court. 12. The suit for $60,000,000. 13. 
The saree of espionage. 14. The vio- 
| lation of Section 3 of the Clayton Act, 








| 
| 


grees F., where as if the atmosphere is 
oxidizing a temperature of 1,800 degrees 
or greater is necessary to accomplish the 
| same thing. 
|cent or less of water soluble SO3 is 
fairly safe from the standpoint of ef- 
| florescence. 

scum was determined. This scum was 
found to be caused by the soluble alkali 
sulphates already in the clay. Rapid 
drying and burning with a reducing at- 
mosphere tends to eliminate this scum. 
this case. The more soluble salts of 
barium are most effective. 


etire- 
The latter was passed by the 


with the administration of the r 
ment law. 
House. 

A bill allowing postal employes 10 
per cent additional pay for night work 
was passed by both Houses (Public No. 
496), but was vetoed by the President. 
The bill was then passed over the Presi- 
dent’s veto in the House on May 22, 
1928, and in the Senate on May 24, 1928. 

Public No. 411 (approved May 17, 1928, 
and effective July 1, 1928) amends the 
United States Code, title 39, section 823, 





employes in the Postal Service, 


; ducing atmosphere at 1,600 to 1,700 de-| 


A brick containing 0.05 per) 


The composition of dry house or fixed 


Barium compounds are recommended in|! 


quested by the Chairman of the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts, Charles Moore, 
according to an announcement just made 
public by the Department of War which 
follows in full text: 

The War Department is in receipt of 
a letter from Charles Moore, Chairman 


| of the Commission of Fine Arts, Wash- 


ington, D, C., requesting the removal of 


ment to a more desirable location in 
Arlington National Cemetery. The 
present location of the monument on a 
side hill is visited by so great a number 
of visitors that the grass will not grow 
nor is it thought possible to devise a 
pavement which would look well on the 
slope. 

Mr. Gilbert Grosvenor, President of 
the National Geographic Society, has 
expressed the willingness of the Society 
to sponsor the improvement of the lot 
by planting or otherwise, but the im- 
possibility of adequate treatment led the 
Commission of Fine Arts to imagen that 
a new location be assigned. he War 
Department is informed that Mrs. Peary 
is anxious to have such a change made. 
When the Commission makes a final se- 





lection of a location, it is possible that 
the monument will be moved, inasmuch 


relating to the granting of sick leave to| as the War Department has no objec- 


tion to such a reassignment, 


the Rear Admiral Robert Peary Monu-} 
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Question of Safety 
Of Submarines to Be 
Raised in Congress 


Members of Senate Naval 
Committee Predict Sub- 
ject Will Be Given 


Consideration. 
, [Continued from Page 1.9 
- Italian F-14 could be raised within 34 
hours, as reported in the press dis patches, 
showed that something van be done by 
this Government to afford greater pro- 
tection to American submarines. 


“ig deplorable, the fact that it was raised 
within 34 hours, as against months in 


the raising of our S-4, shows that there} 


is something lacking in the progress of 
our naval engineering. ‘ 
“I am thoroughly convinced, that the 
S-4 was sunk and 40 precious lives lost 
through the gross neglect and stupidity 
of those directing our naval strategy. | 
“T belive that the Navy was _ lacking 
in progressiveness in not having the 
same means that the Italian Government 
has to quickly raise submarines that go 
to the bottom. It is the duty _ of the 
Senate Committee on Naval Affairs to 


take up this subject at the coming ses-; 


sion, to require every safeguard for the 


men that go out in the stbmarines, and | 


I believe that Committee will go into 


the whole subject at the December ses- | 


aa. 
on. : 
- Representative Griffin (Dem.), of New 
York City, in a speech in the House two 
and a half years ago, referred th 
sinking of the S-51 on September 25,- 
1925, with dead. “Germany, France, 
d Italy” he told Congress at that 
Fan, “have salvage vessels which at a 
moment’s notice are summoned when 
disaster overtakes their submarines and 
in a few hours are able, with grappling 
chains and hooks, to raise their vessels 
to the surface. Yet here in the United 
States, the most advanced Nation in all 
the world for inventive capacity and 
genius, we have’not had the forethought, 
the intelligence, or the delicate consider- 
ation for human life to provide such 
safeguards.”” He told of the sinking of 
the German submarine U-3, back in 1911, 
at Kiel, through a fautly valve and how 
by its equipment with a signal bouy and 
a telephone the , d, he 
the rescue vessel, when finding it was 
of insufficient size to sustain the _ weight 
of the U-3, compromised by raising one 
end of the submarine until its prow was 
above the surface of the water, when 27 
of the crew crawled through torpedo 
tubes. The submarine, he pointed out, 
was equipped with grappling wings or 
evelet hooks for the purpose of attaching 
chains.” so it was possible the moment 
the vessel was located to bring it to the 


surface.” zz 
Representative Griffin 
evinced his interest in the 
greater safety equipment for ; 
He says the United States Gov 
abandoned the idea of affixing to the 
hulls of submarines grappling rings or 
eyelets for the purpose of attaching 
chains and instead had divers going 
about in the mud to get chains around 


29 
ov 


has ; 

subject of 
submarines. 
ernment 


the vessels to bring them to the surface. 


Congress Has Been Warned. 


“While |! 
the sinking of the Italian F-14,’’ he said, | 


to the | 


vessel was located, how} 


recently 


Are PreseNTep Ternin, Berna 
2 UNITED Stat Datiy 


ES 


Inter pretations to Form No Part of Treaty 
Renouncing War, Says Secretary of State 


Itself, Mr. | 


Text of Proposed Compact Must Stand by 
Kellogg Explains. 


[Contined frown Page 1.) 


and is implicit in every treaty. | how treaties guaranteeing neutrality can 


Every nation is free at all times and | 
regardless of treaty provisions to de-| of 4 qultilateral treaty for the renunci- 
fend its territory from attack or inva-| ation of wat. , ; 
sion and it alone is competent to decide} (5) Relations with a treaty-breaking 

= : 1c, State. As I have already pointed out 
whether circumstances require recourse | there can be no question as a matter 
to war in self-defense. If it has a good, of law that violation of a multilateral 
case, the world will applaud and not con-| anti-war treaty through resort to war 
ieee mation. | by one party thereto would automatically 
;¥elease the other parties from their ob- 
|ligations to the treaty-breaking state. 
Any express recognition of this princi- 
ple of law is wholly unnecessary. 

(6) Universality. 

it has been the hope of the United States 


demn 
Express recognition by treaty of this 
inalienable right, however, gives rise to 
the same difficulty encountered in any 
jeffort to define aggression. It is the; 
| identical question approached from the | 
| other side. = |that its proposed multilateral anti-war 
| Inasmuch as no treaty provision can | treaty should be world-wide in its appli- 
jadd to the natural right of self-defense, | cation, and appropriate provision there- 
lit is not im the interest of peace that a! for was made in the draft submitted to 
treaty should stipulate a juristi con-| the other governments on April 13. From 
; ception of self-defense sifNce it is far too) a practical standpoint it is clearly pre- 
| easy for the unscrupulous to mold events| ferable, however, not to postpone the 
jto accord with an agreed definition. coming into force of an anti-war treaty 
} (2) The League Covenant. The, until all the nations of the world can 
|Covenant imposes no affirmative primary| agree upon the text of such a treaty 
obligation to goto war. The obligation,| and cause it to ke ratified.’ For one rea- 
if any, is secondary and attaches only|}son or another a state so situated as 
hen deliberately accepted by a State. | to Be no menace to the peace of the 
| Article 10 of the Covenant has, for ex-| world might obstruct agreement or de- 
ample, been interpreted by a resolution! lay watification in such manner as to 
|submitted to the Fourth Assembly but! render abortive the efforts of all the 
not formally adopted owing to one ad-| other powers. 
verse vote to mean that “it is for the It is highly improbable, moreover, that 
constitutional authorities of each mem-|a form of treaty acceptable to the Brit- 
| ber to decide, in reference to the obliga-| ish, E'rench, German, Italian and Japan- 
tion of preserving the independence and 
|the integrity of the territory of mem- 
| bers, in what degree the member is bound 
jto assure the execution of this obliga- 
|tion by employment of its military 
| forces.” 
|. There is, in my opinion, no necessary 
| inconsistency between the covenant and 
|the idea of an unqualified senunciation 
|of war. The covenant can, it is true, be 
|construed as authorizing war in certain 
| circumstances but it is an authorization 
jand not a positive requirement. 
Treaties of Locarno 


No Incentive to War 

(8) The Treaties of Locarno. If the 
parties to the treaties of Locarno are 
junder any. positive obligation to go to 
war, such obligation certainly would not 
attach until one of the parties has re- 
|sorted to war in violation of its solemn! 
|pledges thereunder. It therefore ob-| 
|vious that if ali the parties to the Lo- 
jcarno treaties become parties to the 
|multilateral anti-war treaty proposed by 
the United States, there would be a 
|double assurance that the Locarno trea- 
| ties would not be violated by recourse to 
| arms. j 
| In such event it would follow that re- 
{sort to war by any state in viclation of 
|the Locarno treaties would also be a 
breach of the multilateral anti-war 





Ww 


States would not be 
to most, if not all, of the other powers 
of the world. Even were this not the 
case, however, the coming into force 
; among the above-named six powers of 
an effective anti-war treaty and their 
observance thereof would be a practi- 
eal guaranty against 2 second world war. 

This in itself would be a tremendous 
service to humanity and the United 
States is not willing to jeopardize the 
practical success of the proposal which 


| into force of the treaty upon prior uni- 


versal or almost universal acceptance. 


Bureau Establishes 
Journal of Research 


Publication to Serve as Out- 
let for Results of Studies 
In Science. 


is 


The first issue of the Journal of Re- 
search, published by the Bureau of 
Standards of the Department of Com- 
merce, made its appearance on August 6. 
|treaty and the other parties to the anti-' The contents of the new publication are 
| war treaty would thus as a matter of | described ina statement made public on 
law be automatically released from their} August 8 by the Department of Com- 
c erce which follows in full text: 

The first issue of the new Journal of 
Research is off press. The Bureau 
Standards will issue one number each 


lobligations thereunder and free to ful-}m 
| fill theix’ Locarno commitments. | 
| The United States is entirely willing 
{that all parties to the Locarno treaties 


| Registration 
| Without W ork Declared to 


‘ ‘ . | : : ‘ | 
right is inherent in every sovereign State} It is difficult to perceive, therefore, 


| be xegrarded as necessarily preventing the | 
conclusion by France or any other power | 


- Fouad | 
From the beginning 


ese Governments as well as to the United | 
equally acceptable | 


it has made by conditioning the coming | 


of | 


He has warned Congress, by speech|should become parties to its proposed Month as the outlet for its research re- 


and by other statements, that the essen-| anti-war treaty either through signature 
tial elements of safety in submarines jn the first instance or by inmnamediate ac- | 
are: o_ icession to the treaty as soon as it comes 
(1) a double hull; (2) dividing of the! into foree in the manner provided in Ar- 
interior into compartments; (3) a drop|ticle ITZ of the American draft, and it 
keel, a releasable false keel. If the sub-| will offer no objection when and if such 
marine is in danger, he has told Congress,|a suggestion is made, 

“oy if the submarine sinks and the blow-' (4) Treaties of neutrality. The United 
ers or engines of the submarine prove| States is not informed as to the precise 
inadequate to drive out enough water|treaties which France has in mind and 
to obtain buoyancy, a lever is pressed, | cannot therefore discuss their provisions. 
the keel is detached, and the vessel, ob-'It is not unreasonable to suppose, how- 
taining increased buoyancy, rises to the; ever, that the relations between France 
surface.” (4) the telephone and signal) and the states whose neutrality she has 
buoy to indicate location of a submarine) guaranteed are sufficiently close and in- 
that has met with disaster. (5) Grap- timate to make it possible for France | 
pling rings or eye-bolts to facilitate the|to persuade such states to adhere sea- 
raising of the vessel. (6) Salvage ves-| sonally to the anti-war treaty proposed 
sels equipped with diving apparatus,)by the United States. 


sults in pure and applied science. 
issuing 44 volumes of scientific results 
containing in all some 942 research pa- 


After | 


pers, it is found that the periodical form | 


of publication is most effective. 
The new Journal begins with a de- 


| scription of the methods and results of | 


a research on protective coatings, in 
which weathering conditions are simu- 


| 


lated by artificial rainfall and artificial | 


sunshine. 


Hot humid climate is imitated | 


and_ the effects noted, while the effect of | 
chilling far below freezing point is also! 


studied. The materials tried out as pro- 


tective coatings to be tested, include oil | 
paints, enamel paints, lacquers, bitumi- | 
nous saturated felts, bituminous roofing | 


materials. The accelerated 


artificial | 


climate test is similar to and more rapid | 
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British Government | Available Stand of Timber in Philippines 


Considers Relief | 


Of Unemployment 


of 


Persons 


Be Increasing; Steel 
Trade Is Quiet. 


| 


The British Government is considering 
plans to alleviate unemployment in that 
country, which continues to increase, ac- 
cording to a statement made public on 
| August 8 by the Department of Com- 
| merce, based on 


|Commercial Attache at London, William | 


;L. Cooper. The statement foliows in full 


) text: 
Unemployment continues to 
land this situation causing the gov- 
!ernment .to consider alleviation steps. 
| The total number of persons registered 
ifor employment in Great Britain was 
} 1,283,000 on July 23 as compared with 
/ 1,193,000 one month previous. 
} one-half of the unemployment increase is 
within the coal industry and the re- 
mainder is chiefly in the iron and steel, 
| shipbuilding, textile, leather, automobile, 
+ clothing, and building trades. 
| Apparent slack is confined chiefly to 


| the northern districts, parti 


is 


industrial 
Railway 
freights 


is considering schemes for 
transference and emigration, 
receipts and returns of ocean 


both show decline, while the level of im-} 
ports and exports on two months’ aver- | 


lage shows particular change from 


j last year. 


no 


Bank Clearings. 

bank clearings during the 
weeks are approximately 
as for the corresponding 


Provincial 
past several 
the same 


period of 1927, while London bank clear- | 
ings in the four weeks ended July 18} 


were about £300,000,000 greater. Bank- 
ers’ advances at £944,723,000 at the end 
|of June showed a drop of £6,567,000 as 
{compared with the previous month. 
| Half-yearly railway revenue was 
| by £4,777,000 than for the first half of 
1927, 

The iron and steel trade is quiet with 
production decreasing. Many works are 
| closed for annual holidays and although 
| some will restart with a fair accumula- 


tion of orders, others are badly in need} 
in | 


of new business. Following rises 
Continental prices, British prices are also 
higher and so makers are not obtaining 
{a larger share of the world trade. Ex- 
| port business steady but home 
; mand poor, partly because of the ship- 
‘building stagnation. The pig iron mar- 
| ket is depressed but demand for sheets 
}is steady and tinplate mills are fully 
| engaged on seasonal contracts. 

| Import Duty on Steel Denied. 

{| Steel makers recently renewed their 
| efforts to obtain an import duty under 
the safeguarding of industries pro- 
|cedure, but the Prime Minister refused 
| the government’s support at this time 
| and there appears to be little prospect 
| of a duty being imposed on iron and steel 
| products during the remainder of the 
| present government term. 

The coal trade in July continued at the 
| low summer level. Production was 10 per 
! cent below that f July, 1927, Unemploy- 


Is 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Engineers to Study 
Wyoming Projects 


Undeveloped Land to Be In-! 
spected During Ten-Day 


Session. | 
| 


Engineers will meet in Cheyenne next | 


cable advices from the} 


increase, | 


About | 


cularly in the | 
coal-mining areas, and the government ; 


less | 


Estimated at 200,000,000,000 Board Feet, 


United State 


»s Is Principle Destination of Export With 


Shipments to Japan Increasing. 


The total available stand of timber in} 


is estimated at 


|the Philippine Islands 


Forestry, made public by the Depart- 
jment of War August 8. 

The forests of the Philippines are 
jowned by the Government, which grants 
}annual long-term licenses to cut timber. 
;A summary of the timber situation in 
the islands published by the Department 
jof War follows in full text: 

|_ Cecilio Maneja, an_employe of the 
Philippine Bureau of Forestry, has just 
completed a two-year course in 
management and forest regulations at 
the School of Forestry, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn., under a scholarship 
granted him at the expense of the Phil- 
ippine Government. 

Recently he has been authorized by the 
Philippine Government to 
forests under management in England, 
France, Germany, Switzerland and India, 
}to become acquainted with certain fea- 
tures of the forests and forestry prac- 
tices. These visits will be made en route 
to the Philippine Islands where he will 
resume his duties. 

The public forests of the Philippines 
are retained under Government owner- 





a statement by the Philippine Bureau of | 


| before the American regime. 


i t| logging was done in the most primitive 
ores 


| miles, of which 64,127 square miles, or 


200,000,000,000 board feet, according to | 88.6 per cent, are commercial forests and | 


8,096 square miles, or 11.4 per cent are | 


second-growth forests capable of fur- 
nishing large supplies of firewood and 
timber of small dimensions. The Philip- 


the available standing timber of the 


, islands ready for the saw at 200,000,000,- 
| 000 board feet. 


Practically no lumber was 


The early 


way with carabaos, the logs were used 
locally, and the sawing was generally 
done by hand. With the advent of the 
Americans, small mills were established, 
and logging in the native fashion with 





visit typical | 


carabaos and by hand took place. From 
these small beginnings the present saw- 
mill industry of the Philippines de- 
veloped. 

It became evident that the antiquated 
method of logging did not supply ghe 
mills with the logs necessary to keep 


;them running on schedule time, and as 


a result machine methods and steam | 


| logging began to make their appearance. | 


ship and are administered by the Phil- | 


ippine Bureau of Forestry which grants | 


annual and long-term licenses to cut tim- 
ber, the type of license being determined 


ment proposed and guaranteed by the 
| applicant in the development of the area. 


by the amount and character of invest- | : 
. | tropical 


| The forests of the Philippines cover 


‘Spanish Marine Cadets 
To Visit United States 


| bastian el Cano,” will visit Atlantic and 
| Pacific Coast ports next year, it was an- 
|nounced August 8 by the Department of 
/ War. The statement follows in full text: 

The War Department has been advised 
of the proposed visit of the Spanish 
school ship “Juan Sebastian el Cano” 
with the Spanish Marine Cadets at San 
Francisco, Calif., from February 21 to 
28, 1929; Panama Canal from March 17 
to 20, 1929; and New York City from 
April 19 to 27. 


to the Commanding Generals of the Sec- 
ond Corps Area, Governors Island, N. 
| Y.; Ninth Corps Area, San Francisco, 


courtesies and facilities extended to this 
| vessel at the time of its visits to the 
| ports named. 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


: r : eer | 
ment in the industry is steadily increas- | 


ing but the minimum price schedule is | 
being generally maintained and a slight 
improvement in foreign demand is being | 
— in connection with Welsh! 
coal. 


;and money 


Small donkey engines were first brought 
out andus ed in addition to native animal 
logging, and as development took place 
was made more modern 
equipment was installed. The develop- 
ment today is such that practically no 
country in the world has as 
modern a system of steam logging and 
manufacturing as the Philippine Islands. | 

The Bureau of Forestry has classified | 


} . . . 
the native woods into four groups, ac- 


The Spanish school ship, “Juan Se- 


This information has been transmitted | 


tau | Calif.; and the Panama Canal Depart-! 
ce-| ment, with instructions to have the usual | 


f 


cording to their qualities under local! 
conditions of strength, durability, and 
special uses. 

The first group includes the hard, 
heavy, strong and durable woods, suit- | 
able for both heavy construction and 
high-grade cabinet work in the tropics, 
as Well as some softer and less durable 
woods which are valuable for special 
uses, such as cigar boxes, wood carving, 
etc. Typical of the harder woods are 
jakal, narra, ipil, tindale, camagon, 
ebony, akle, and molave. 

The second group composed of 
strong and durable woods which, while 
of good quality, do not rank as high as 
those in the first classification. Typical 
of this group are banuyo, makaasin, 
guijo, and manggachapui. The latter 
two are the only ones which are ob- 
tainable in marketabie quantities. | 

In actual commercial importance the! 
third is the largest of the groups and) 


= 


is 


[Continued on Page 1 


0. Column 


pine Bureau of Forestry has estimated | 


exported | 


‘Injunction Sought 
Against Cloth Firms 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

ments to refuse to deal with the com- 
mission men. 

_ Immediately after the filing of the pe- 
; tition the court entered an injunction 
|} against the defendants, to which they 
consented without contest, requiring the 
abandonment of the boycott and the dis- 
continuance of the means used to make it 
effective. 


The following is a list of the defend- 
ants: E. O. Barnard & Co., Ine.; W. J. 
Baxter Company, Inc.; Bear Mill Manu- 
| facturing Company, Inc.; J. S. Bern- 
heimer & Bro., Inc., Estes & Blum, Ine,; 
George B. Fox & Co., Inc.; Fried, Men- 
delson & Co., Inc.; Kahn Textile Com- 
pany, Inc.; Max Kaufman & Co., Ine.; 
Langdon Textile Company, Inc.; Maine 
& Grebenstein & Co., Inc.; E. Milius & 
Co., Inc.; Turner & Van Dam, Inc.; Les- 
ter R. Walls & Co., Inc.: Samuel C. 
Lamport & Co., Inc., and Skeehan & 
Sweeney, Inc. 


“On the Map” 


IF we indicated by dots on the 
map of the world the homes of 
all who have registered here. .. 
a dot for practically every prom- 
inent city in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere . . . a dot for practically 
every city and town in the 
United States. The comforts, 
conveniences, hospitality, gen- 
uine interest in a guest’s wel- 
fare that have attracted and con- 
tinue to attract people from all 
over the world put the Waldorf- 
Astoria “On the Map” as “the 
world’s home away from home.’ 


Under the same 
general management 


The Willard 


Washington 


The Bellevue-Stratford 
Philadelphia 


Reserv 


for 


be 


the 


ations may 


cither 


made at 
other 


any 


of two. 


The 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Fifth Avenue, 33rd and 34th Strects 
New York 


one 


Boomer-Du_ Pont Properties Corporation 


t Takes Money to Travel 


cranes, and suitable paraphernalia to! 


} than actual weather exposure. 


I is were done arty to the anti- x 
f this were done no party Study of Tire Treads. 


render quick assistance.” 

Mr. Griffin says practically all subma- 
rines are constructed on the level-keel 
principle, with double hulls and fitted 
with compartments. He says “‘no invel- 
tion of any moment has ever evolved out 
of the bureaucratic mind. In ships, ord- 


nance, and aviation, the new ideas have | 


come from without.” i 
Interested in Safety Question. 
Based on engineering experience, Mr. 
Griffin is still interested in the subma- 
rine safety question, according to a re- 
cent statement from him. In one of his 
speeches on the subject, back in 1926 in 
the House, he called attention to the fact 


that despite popular British clamor for| 


provision of salvage vessels in the Brit- 
ish navy following the sinking of the 
British A-3 on February 2, 1912, with 
other submarine disasters following, 
there has not been up to that time, pro- 
vision of any such vessels in the British 
Admiralty. ‘‘We are in no better shape 
on this side of the Atlantic,’ he told 
Congress then. “It has proved to be 
equally difficult to goad the Navy Depart- 
ment into even the simulation of interest 
in providing safety devices to safeguard 
the crews, or in providing salwage ves- 
sels to raise the sunken submarines.” 
Representative Britten (Rep.), of Chi- 


cago, Illinois, Chairman of the House| 


Committee on Naval Affairs, now on the 
way to the Interparliamentary Confer- 
ence at Berlin, orally expressed his 
views about submarine safety just be- 
fore his departure. “I feel,” he said “that 
Congress and the Navy Department 
should do everything possible fox the pro- 
tection of the men aboard the  subma- 
rines. I have been thinking of accidents 
such as befell the unfortunate S-4, If 
there had been some sort of approved 
device so that those men left alive might 
have been pushed out into the water and 
have come to the surface, those in the 
compartment not jammed might have 
been saved. 
Large Craft Needed. 

“T yealize,”” Mr. Britten said, “‘that in 
order to employ some of the types of 
saftey devices that have been presented 
to me for my information we would have 
to have a very large submarine to carry 
them in addition to the other equipment. 


“Rear Admiral John D. Beuret, Chief! 


of the Bureau of Construction and Re- 
pair of the Navy Department, told me, in 
response to my questions, that a large 
submarine is more difficult to recover but 
it does give better opportunity to put 
in special devices of one kind or another, 
including safety devices. He said that 
in all vessels of the Navy the Depatt- 
ment by careful attention to details tries 
to avoid accidents that might be due to 
causes within control of the submarine 
itself and that the Department had had 
considerable success in that direction.” 

“According to the Department’s in- 


|war treaty could attack the neutralized 


Another paper in the new journal de- 


week to make an inspection of areas 
being developed and needing develop- 


; the TRAVEL ADVERTISING 


States without violating the treaty and | 
thereby automatically freeing France 
and the other powers in respect of the 
treaty-breaking state from the obliga- 
|tions of the anti-war treaty. If the neu- 
\tralized states were attacked by a state 
lnot a party to the anti-war treaty, the 
latter treaty would of course have no 
bearing and France would be as free to 
lact under the treaties guaranteeing neu- 
trality as if she were not a party to 
|the anti-war treaty. 


scribes how the study of tire. tread 
; movements can be made to yield valuable 
| information concerning the uniformity 
}of the tire. The equipment is simple 
‘and the method records the print of the 


{face. This research adds a new 
|}source for the automotive engineer. 


re- 


; its practical applications led to a re- 


, the 
~' been standard for the purpose. Ap- 
| paratus is described for measuring the 
reflective properties ot materials. Among 
the materials used im this research were 
|matt-papers, glossy papers, magnesium 
carbonate, porcelain, white felt, black 
|felt, aluminum (with ground surface), 
black glass, and silwer-glass mirror. 

Measuring of Light Waves. 
A fourth paper related to the meas- 


Condolences Sent to Italy 
On Disaster to © ubmarine 


A message of condoience over the 
Italian submarine disaster was trans- 
mitted to the Italian gowernment on 
August 8 by the Acting Secretary of the 
Navy, T. Douglas Robinson. The full 
text of the message follows: . 

| Please express to Minister of Marine ithe atoms of titanium, 
;my condolence over the death of the | sodium, aluminum, 
brave officers and men lost in F-14 and} manganese, nickel. 
|my admiration of the prompt salvage of ' 
‘the vessel by the Royal Italian Navy. 


| 
| 
{ 


, iron, copper, 
calcium, chromium, 
} and barium, as part 
of the classic series of wave length 
measurements underlying the science of 
radiation and of atomic physics. The 
|e journal concludes with a study of 
}the chemical methods used to analyze 
| bauxite and burnt refractories. This ar- 
| ticle 
i development and production of re- 
es hae ractories, material essential to the in- 
Mussloini has been sent by the Secretary ries uping hi reece 
of State, Brack B. Kelloger, followine ps aes using high temperatures in their 
State, . , ; rocesses, 
receipt of the news of Italy’s submarine ” The 7 : 
Gain The message follows in full|, . he new journal is expected to con- 
Seas ;tain important papers comparing favor- 
“His Excellency, Benito Mussolini, |®PI¥ with the nearly one thousand al- 
|Minister for Foreign Affairs, Rome: I ce published by the National Bureau 
|wish to express on behalf of the Govern- oe oe 1 -_ ; Appearance each 
ment and people of the United States the |» oxi ous : ‘on ooked for by experts 
the ten ee ae a anxtous to keep up with the latest in 
eepest sympathy ir Ss 0! | Science and technical research 
ficers and crew of the submarine F-14, | Sees , 
The news of this disaster has awakened 
the most profound sorrow in this coun- ; 


‘Note of Sympathy Sent 


To ltaly by Mr. Kellogg 


A message of sympathy to Premier 


Infantry to Be Trained 


In Following Barrages 
that is mot-in current use im the opera-{ To demonstrate to infantry troops the 
tion of a submarine, either increases the | distances at which artillery barrages may 
size of the submarine, which is a military , be safely laid or followed, the War De- 
disadvantage, or it reduces the military! partment has issued instructions 


characteristics by a corresponding | oecasional practical demonstrations of 


jamount, because they all absorb weight, | barage firing be conducted at the Infan- 


and space, and, further, that those things 
that are used only in an emergency 
frequently will not function. 

“Our vessels of the S-4 type have an 
escape arrangement through the conning 
tower. They have interior subdivisions 
dividing the vessels into a number of 
compartments. They have salvage air 
lines to the ballast compartments and to 
the interior compartments. They have 
air regeneration through oxygen tanks The number of these demonstrations 


try School and at such other troops 
are serving together, the Department 
has just announced a_ statement which 
follows in full text: 

Because of the danger incident to 
troops in overhead firing in peacetime, 
the War Department has directed that 
standing silhouette targets represent 
friendly infantry and that results be re- 
corded on these silhouettes. 





and soda lime. These are all devices}is restricted in order to conform to the 
for safety and rescue of personnel.” limited ammunition allowed, 


tixe tread on a waxed plate glass sur- | 


The importance of light reflection and | 


that | 


; ment, it was stated orally August 8 by 
the Commissioner of Reclamation, De- 
| partment of the Interior, Dr. Elwood 
| Mead. 

Dr. Mead, who was Wyoming’s first 
| State engineer, serving from 1888 to 
1898, will join two former State engi- 
jneers and the incumbent in that office. 
| These are Governor Frank C. Emerson 
of Wyoming, who was State engineer 


ship, Clarence T. Johnston, now of the 
University of Michigan, who was as- 
sistant State engineer while Dr. Mead 
| held office, and subsequently became the 
State engineer, and J. T. Whiting, the 
| present office holder. 

Following the inspection, which will 
| take about 10 days, Dr. Mead said that 
| informal recommendations would be made 
| to Mr. Whiting. 
| Professor Johnston, said Dr. Mead, 
| during the inspection also will determine 





urement of light waves characteristic of | the feasibility of establishing a summer | 


jengineering camp in Wyoming for stu- 
j dents of the University of Michigan. 
; Columbia University already has a sum- 
or geological camp in the State, he 
| said, 


‘Treasury Begins Mailing 


| Checks for Flood Relief Aid 


is especially important for indus- | 


[Continued from Page 1.7 
and it specifically provided the follow- 
ing: 
“‘That the provisions of the flood con- 
trol act approved March 1, 1927, in so far 


| 


sissippi River Commission for levee 
work unless local interests 


one-third the cost, shali not apply to 


emergency levee work done or to be done | 


/ on account of the 1927 flood.’ 
“During the fi 


| after the.waters had subsided the cre- 
| Vasses had to be closed. 


‘now in progress was in accordance with 
la recommendation of the Mississippi 
| River Commission that the United States 
| assume responsibility for all expenditures 
| incident to emergency levee work on the 
lower Mississippi River on account of 
last year’s flood, releasing from their 
obligations those levee boards that had 
not met their contributions and return- 
ing the contributions to those who have 
met them. The Chief of Engineers of 
the Army and the Secretary of War 
joined in this recommendation on the 
ground that such action would place all 
levee districts 


covery from the effects of the flood. 
ensuing appropriation of $1.500.000 


i ¢ 3 | prior to his election to the governor- | 
}search on measuring reflection without | 
use of the usual device which has! 


as they forbid expenditures by the Mis- | 


contribute | 


d fight of 1927, levees | 
| had to be protected and strengthened, and 


( Cl The action of |} 
| Congress in providing for the repayment | 


on a parity and be of| 
material assistance in their financial re-| 
The} 


is | 


| in a newspaper is a good measure of the spending 


| 


RAILROADS 


| 


Atlantic Coast Line 


Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
Bangor & Aroostook R. R. 
Bernese-Alps R. R., Berne, Switzer- 


j 
j 
| land 
| 


Boston & Albany R. R. 
| Boston & Maine R, R. 


(Grand Trunk) 


Chemins de fer Algeriens de L’Etat, 
(Algerian State Railways) 
| Chemins de fer Electrique, Vevey, 


Switzerland 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R. 


Chicago Great Western 


| Frisco Lines 
German Railroads 


matt, Switzerland 


land 


Italian State Railways 


London 





meeting this need in our lower Missis- 
| 


sippi country.” 


Canadian National Railways 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Chicago & Northwestern Ry. 
Gornergrat Electric Railway, Zer- 


Great Northern Ry., U. S. 
Great Northern Ry., Dultin, Ire- 


Great Western Ry., London 


Kansas City Southern Ry. 
London, Midland & Scottish Ry., 


London & North Eastern Ry.. 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
Maine Central R. R. 


Northern Pacific Ry. 
Pere Marquette Ry. 

Rock Island Lines 

Santa Fe R. R. 

Seaboard Air Line 
Southern Pacific Lines 
Southern Railway, London 
Swiss Federal Railroads 
Union Pacific 

Wabash Railway 
Washington Sunset, Route 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


Anchor-Donaldson Line 

Admiral Oriental Line 

American Mail Line 

British & Irish Steam Packet 
Dublin 

Cape Cod S. S. Co. 

Chicago, Duluth & Georgian 
Transit Co. 

Cosulich Line 

Cunard S. S. Co. 

Detroit & Cleveland Navigation 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R.R 


| ability of its readers. Also a good index of reader 
| response. Travel advertisers demand results. . . Dur- 
| ing 1927, the following Railroads and Steamship Lines 
advertised in The Christian Science Monitor: 


Dollar S. S. Co. 

Fall River Line 

Eastern S.S. Co. 

French Line 

Furness Withy Co. 

Furness Bermuda Line 

Gota S. S. Co., Gotenburg, Sweden 

Great Lakes Transit Corp. 

Hamburg American Line (United 
American Lines) 

Holland America Line 

Hudson River Navigation Corp. 

Lamport & Holt Line 

Los Angeles S. S. Co. 

Merchants & Miners Transporta- 
tion Co. 

North German Lloyd 

Norwegian America Line 

Ocean S. S. Co. of Savannah 

Pacific 8. S. Co. 

Pacific Steam Navigation Co, 

Panama Mail S, S. Co. 

Red Cross Line 

Scandinavian American Line 

Sound Ferries, Inc., Seattle 

United Fruit Line 

United States Lines 

White Star Line (International 
Mercantile Marine) 


Co., 


Bay 


1 Co. 


The Monitor also published the advertisements of 73 Tours 
and Tourist Agencies, having their headquarters in the 
United States, Canada, Great Britian, France, Italy, and 
Denmark, and covering the world with their services. 


The Christian Science Monitor 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society at 107 Falmouth Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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Taxation 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: THURSDAY, AUGUST 9, 1928 


Corporations 


Proceeds from Sale of Trust Property 
Held Not to Be Income to Individual 


———_ 


Tax Officer Assessed 
Deposits by Trustee 


Wife Had Arranged Care of | 
Assets for Protection 


Of Children. 


H. D. Ruos v. COMMISSIONER OF INTER- | 
NAL REVENUE. Docket No. 9119. 
Boarp OF TAX APPEALS. awl 
This proceeding involved the validity 

of the determination by the Commis- 

sioner of Internal Revenue that certain | 
amounts, in the bank account of the tax-| 
payer herein, were taxable to him as| 
income. The Board of Tax Appeals 
found as a fact that the funds in ques-} 
tion represented sums received in the 
sale of trust property of which he was 
trustee and reversed the findings of the} 

Commissioner. | 
C. J. McGuire and W. C. Magathan | 

for the taxpayer; J. W. Fisher for the} 

Commissioner. | 
Following is the full text of the find- | 

ings of fact and the opinion: al 
The petitioner is an individual resid- | 

ing at Doylestown, Pa. About the year 

1898, he began to manufacture agricul-| 

tural implements, renting for the pur-| 

pose a factory at Doylestown owned by | 
his brother. In 1901, the petitioner 
failed and his business was placed in the} 
hands of a receiver. His machinery and | 
agricultural implements, with the excep- 
tion of a portion representing his ex- 
emption under the bankruptcy laws 
were sold at the receiver’s sale to his 
brother. The property representing the 
petitioner’s exemption was given by him 
to his wife. Shortly thereafter the man- 
ufacturing business was resumed by the 


petitioner’s brother and another as part- | 


ners and about 1906 the business was 
incorporated under the name of the 


Doylestown Agricultural Company, here- | 


inafter referred to as the company. 
Had Not Received 


Discharge from Bankruptcy 

The petitioner has been employed in 
the business on a salary basis contin- 
uously since the formation of the part- 
nership by the partners and by their 
successor, the corporation. He has 
never applied for or received his dis- 
charge from bankruptcy. 

On April 15, 1920, the petitioner’s 
wife, Lillian H. Ruos, executed a deed 
of trust transferring to the petitioner as 
trustee certain property 
follows in the trust deed: 

“Two Hundred and_ Seventy-two 

272) shares of the Preferred Capital 
Stock of Doylestown Agricultural Com- 
pany, a corporation organized under the 
Laws of the State of Delaware and 


engaged in business in Doylestown, Pa.; | 


“Two Hundred and Eighty-one (281) 
shares of the Common Capital Stock of 


said Doylestown Agricultural Company; | 


“Two notes given by said Company 
dated April 1, 1911, both drawn pay- 
able to the Settlor, one for $5,992 
and the other for $2,665; 

“Note given by said Company for 
$5,992.40, dated April 1, 1911, drawn 
payable to Emma Ruos and by her as- 
signed to the Settlor; 

“Note given by said Company for 
$5,450.38, dated March 26, 1920, drawn 
payable to Isaiah B. Mills and by him 
assigned to the Settlor; and 

“Three other claims held by the Set- 
tlor against said Doylestown Agricul- 
tural Company aggregating $2,907.65.” 

It was provided that the trustee 
should pay the income thereof to him- 
self for life and thereafter to the settlor 
for life. Upon the death of the sur- 
vivor, the principal was to be distrib- 
uted in equal shares to the three named 
children of the settlor, or their 
per stirpes, with the right of participa- 
tion reserved for any children of the 
settlor and the petitioner born after the 
date of the trust deed, or, if dead, their 
issue, per stirpes. The trustee was au- 


thorized to retain or to change invest- | 


ments of the trust fund and to invest 
the same in any manner without re- 
striction except the obligation of good 
faith in making such investments. The 
petitioner as trustee was also empow- 
ered to pay at any time to any of the 
children named a part of the principal 
not to exceed one-third. The income 


and the principal in the hands of the! 
impressed with a spend-| 


trustee were 
thrift trust designated to prevent a lia- 
bility for any debts or obligations of 
any of the beneficiaries. 
trust provided that upon the death or 
resignation of the petitioner, the set- 
tlor’s son, Joseph R. Ruos, and the 
Bucks County Trust Company of 
Doylestown should be successor trustees 


with no power to make reinvestments } 


except in such securities as should be 
authorized by the laws of Pennsylvania 
for the investments of trust funds. 


Purpose of Trust 
To Provide for Children 


For several years previous to the ex- 
ecution of the deed of trust, the peti- 
tioner and his wife had discussed the ad- 
visability of placing the property owned 
by her and any which she might subse- 
quently acquire in trust to preserve it 
for the benefit of their children. Lillian 


H. Ruos had had no business experience | 
and wished the property to be managed | 
by her husband for their common benefit | 
but also to have it protected from his| 
The petitioner, therefore, con- | 


creditors. 
sulted an attorney of Doylestown as to 


the legal formalities necessary to carry | 


out their intentions and after several 
consultations with the petitioner and his 
wife the attorney prepared the deed of 
trust. 


in 1906, Lillian H. Ruos received one- 
fourth of its common and prefererd stock 
amounting to sixty-five shares of pre- 
ferred and sixty-seven of common which! 
were given to her as part payment for | 
the property which the petitioner had 
held as an exemption. The remainder of | 
the common and preferred stock was di-| 
vided equally between Isaiah B. Mills, | 
John J. Coates and Emma Ruos, the wife} 
of the petitioner’s brother. After re-| 
ceiving her one-fourth share of the cap-| 
ital stock, Lillian H. Ruos sold 60 shares | 
of the common stock for which she re-| 
ceived a judgment note in the amount of | 
$6,000. This note was never paid by | 
the maker and when execution was had 
thereon nothing was realized. Shortly 
before the date of the deed of trust 
Joseph R. Ruos repurchased the said 60 
shares and transferred them as a gift to 
his mother Lillian H. Ruos, 


4 


described as | 


40 | 


issue | 


The deed of | 


Upon the organization of the company | 


| 


John J. Coates had never paid any- 
thing for the stock assigned to him and 
the same was later given back to Joseph 
A. Ruos, the petitioner’s brother and was 
by him transferred as a gift to Lillian 
H. Ruos shortly before the execution of | 
the trust agreement. At the same time 
Emma Ruos transferred her stock to 
Lillian H. Ruos without consideration as 
a gift. 

A short time before April, 1920, the 
stock which had been issued to Isaiah B. 
Mills and a judgment note of the com- 
pany in the amount of $5,450.33 held by 
Mills, were purchased by Joseph R. Ruos 
for $11,000 for which amount he gave 
his note. This stock and the judgment | 
note were given by Ruos to his mother 
and the note given by him to Mills was| 
paid later during the year 1920 by the | 
petitioner as trustee out of the trust) 
funds. 

The remaining notes transferred to! 
the petitioner by the deed of trust were 
received by the settlor in the following 
manner: 

The judgment note of the company to) 
the settlor in the amount of $5,992.40} 
represented an additional payment for} 
the settlor in the amount of $2,665 was} 
exempt from the bankruptcy proceedings. 
The judgment note of the company to 
the settler in the amount of $2,665 was 
given in payment for a loan made by the 
settlor to the company. The judgment} 
note of the company to Emma Ruos in 
the amount of $5,992.40 was assigned to 
the settlor by the owner without consid- 
eration on April 12, 1920. The amount 
of $2,907.65, referred to in the trust 
deed as three other claims held by the 
|settlor against the company, represented 
three checks given by the company in| 
April and May of 1918 to the petitioner 
in the oe of $972.65, $1,200 and 

7 These ecks were never cashed 





$735. 
by the petitioner, but were turned over 
by him to his wife. 

In accordance with the terms of the} 
trust deed the stock, notes and checks | 
mentioned therein were transferred by} 
the settlor to the petitioner in his capac- | 
ity as trustee. 

There was given by the settlor to the 
trustee a memorandum of transfer of | 
the stock showing the numbers of the 
certificates transferred and having af- 
fixed thereto Pennsylvania stock trans- 
fer stamps cancelled as of April 15,! 
1920, covering the entire amount of the 
stock so transferred. 


|Interest-Bearing Notes 


Purchased by Trustee 

On May 12, 1920, the petitioner as 
trustee used certain trust funds in the 
amount of $3,942.42 to purchase from | 
jhis brother two promissory interest- 
bearing notes of the company payable 
to Mary Kohl in the amounts of $2,500 
and $1,300. On the same date the face 
value of these notes was paid by the 
|company to the petitioner as trustee. 

On April 10, 1920, the petitioner as 
| an individual entered into an agreement 
}in writing with W. W. Murphy, a repre- | 
sentative of the General Motors Com- 
| pany, whereby the petitioner agreed to 
deliver or cause to be delivered 272 
shares of preferred stock and 254 shares | 
lof common stock of the agricultural 
| company for a total amount of $80,720. 
{In acordance with this agreement the 
| stock mentioned therein was transferred 
| by the petitioner as trustee to the Gen- 
leral Motors Company and the peti- 
|tioner received therefor the amount of 
$80,720. 

About May 13, 1920, the General Mo-} 
tors Company which then held the great 
|majority of the agricultural company’s 
stock, purchased from the trustee the} 
{notes and checks of the agricultural | 
| company held by the trust paying there- | 
|for the amount of $26,807.78. 








The amounts received by the peti-| 
|tioner as trustee were deposited in the} 
Bucks County Trust Company in an 
}account styled “H. D. Ruos, Trustee,” 
the pass book showing the following 
| deposi 
1920.—April 17, $80,720; May 13, $26,- 
| 807.78; September 10, $286.04; Decem- | 
|ber 31, $400; 1921—February 16, $250; | 
| total, $108,463.82. 


Receipts Deposited 


To Account of Trustee 
| The trustee’s account with the trust 
| company was closed as of February 16, 
1921. The money received by the peti- | 
tioner as trustee and deposited in the 
trustee’s account was expended by him 
as follows: 

Purchase of real estate from Henry | 
Fell and Charles E. Heed, Trustee, by 
Henry D. Ruos, Trustee, $11,250; ex-| 
pended for repair of property, $12,000; 
payment of note of Joseph R. Ruos,| 
$11,000; repurchase in 1921 by petitioner 
as trustee, from General Motors Com- 


ricultural company held by the General | 


| Motors Company, $48,500; purchase of | dence the Commissioner’s determination | refund claimed. 
two notes of the agricultural company j with respect to these three amounts is! support of the cla 


held by Mary Kohl, as set forth above, 
$3,942.42; gift to Joseph A. Ruos, $2 


ricultural company has been held by the 
petitioner in his capacity as_ trustee. | 
Since its organization the agricultural 
company has paid no dividends on its 
stock, but its financial condition has | 
been sound and it has been at all times | 
capable of meeting its obligations. 

The petitioner consulted the attorney | 
who had prepared the deed of trust as | 
to the necessity of filing income tax re- | 
turns for the year 1920. At this con-}| 
| sultation the petitioner stated that his 
income, aside from interest on Liberty | 
bonds, was less than $2,000, and he was | 
| advised by the attorney that it was not | 
necessary for him to file a return for that | 
| Year, either individually or as trustee. 
| The petitioner has never filed a return 
for the year 1920. 


Computation of Income 
For Purposes of Tax 


The Commissioner included in the pe- | 


titioner’s income the amount of $108,- 
223.82, computed as follows: 

Received from General Motors Corp. 
on April 17, 1920, and deposited in the 
Bucks County Trust Co. of Doylestown 
Pa., on that date in the account of H 
D. Ruos, Trustee, being proceeds from 
the sale to the General Motors Corp. of: 
272 -shs. preferred capital stock of 
Doylestown Agricultural Co. at $110, 


| $29,920; 254 shs. common capital stock 


of Doylestown Agricultural Co. at $200, 
$50,800; total, $80,720. 

Received from Doylestown Agricul- 
tural Co, on May 13, 1920, and deposited 
in the Bucks County Trust Co. of Doyles- 


> 


| Bucks County Trust Co. of Doylestown, 


| Explanation Lacking 


| has admitted only that he has included 


| the payment of its checks, were income | pany, the M Company. 


tee 
| his 
| did with the checks they represented in-| 


| Ruos, his wife. 
{these assignment 
| fusing 


| eration. 


'fore, the Commissioner was in error in 


j}and $10 deposited in the Bucks County 


| Trust Company and determined by the} each under separate returns, the amount 
pany, of all the capital stock of the ag- | Commissioner to represent income to the| of corrected taxes computed under the 


Commissioner Fails 


To Explain Deficiency 


Husband Had Been Declared 
To Be in Bankruptcy 
Following Failure. 


town, Pa., on that date in the account 
of H. D. Ruos, Trustee, being collection 
in full from the Doylestown Agricul- 
tural Co. upon the notes of that Com- | 
pany, $26,807.78; deposited in Bucks} 
County Trust Co. of Doylestown, Pa., 
September 10, 1920, in account of H. D.| 
Ruos, Trustee, $286.04; deposited in| 
Bucks County Trust Co. of Doylestown, | 
Pa., December 31, 1920, in account of H.} 
D. Ruos, Trustee, $400; deposited in| 
Pa., May 17, 1920, in account of Lillian| 
H. Ruos, $10; total, $108,223.82. 


60 


Of Basis of Computation 

Opinion by Murdock: The copy of| 
the deficiency notice attached to the! 
pleadings does not indicate the method | 
by which the deficiency was computed. 
The Commissioner has made no ar- 
gument nor has he filed a brief and 
therefore we have no expression from 
him in regard to the basis for or the 
correctness of his determination. He 


; Company, 
| return for the year 1917 on Form 1051. 


Single Claim Filed 
By Subsidiaries for 


Tax Refund Upheld 


Should Be Considered as 
Having Been Filed by Each 
Company, Revenue Bu- 
reau States. 


Trusts 


YLLABI are printed so that they 


employed in libraries 


XCISE TAXES: 
Jacks: 


“Parts” or 


States, Court of Claims: Lifting j 
catalogues as automobile jacks and 





BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. GENERAL 
CoUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 4533. | 
The General Counsel, Bureau of In- 

ternal Revenue, ruled in the instant case 

that a claim for refund filed in the name | 
of a corporation and its subsidiaries and} 
sworn to by proper officials of the sub- | 
sidiaries was sufficient to start interest 
running on the amounts claimed in the} 
applications for refunds. 

The full text of the 
opinion follows: 

The opinion of this office is requested 
as to whether interest may be allowed, 
under the provisions of section 1324(a) | 
of the Revenue Act of 1921, on the prin- 
cipal sum of 5.5x doliars which has been 
refunded to the O Company in connec-| 
tion with its tax liability for the year} 
1917. 

It appears that the O Company, the 
taxpayer, was a _ subsidiary the M| 
Company, all of its capital stock being 
owned by the latter corporation. The 
taxpayer in turn owned more than 95 


| 
| 


memorandum | 
| 


of 


| per cent of the capital stock of the N 


Company. The parent company, the M 


filed a separate income-tax) 





in the petitioner’s income the amounts} 
deposited in the Bucks County Trust| 
Company in the petitioner’s trustee’s| 
account. | 

We are unable to perceive any theory 
under which the two largest items so 
deposited, representing the amounts re- 
ceived from the sale of the agricultural 
company’s stock and notes and from 


to the petitioner. 

The latter testified that soon after 
he received the three checks from the! 
agricultural company in 1918, in pay-| 
ment for his services, he gave them to| 
wife. But regardless of what he 


come to him, not in 1920, but in 1918, 
where, as in this case, the maker was! 
solvent and able to take care of its ob- 
ligations. 

The petitioner has attempted to show| 
that at various times before the execu-! 


| tion of the deed of trust all of the stock 


and notes were assigned to Lillian H.! 
The evidence to prove| 
S was vague and con-| 
in regard to the dates upon} 
which the transfers were made and the| 
reasons which moved the donors to! 
transfer the property without consid-} 
However, we are convinced 
that as an individual he had no title to 
the stock or notes immediately prior to} 
the execution of the deed of trust. 


Trust for Property 
Is Declared to Be Valid 


Whether or not Lillian H. Ruos was 
the owner of all of the property desig-! 
nated in the trust deed, nevertheless the} 
petitioner acquired no individual title 
thereto by this deed. The transfer was) 
made by Lillian H. Ruos to the petitioner | 
as trustee and she had been reliably in-| 
formed as to the legal effect of the trans- | 
fer. The result of the execution of the; 
deed of trust was to preserve the corpus 
of the property so deeded, or its pro-| 
ceeds upon a sale, for the settlor’s chil- 
dren, with the right to have it managed | 
by her husband during his lifetime and to 
have the income thereof administered | 
for their common benefit, free from any! 
liability to his creditors. 

The trust which she executed was a 
valid one and no merger of any interest} 


; resulted, nor was any legal title placed 


in the petitioner as an individual. Cr.| 


| In re Fox’s Estate, 264 Pa. 478, 107 Alt.) 


863; In re Baughman’s Estate, 126 Atl. 
59; King et al. v. York Trust Co., 278] 
Pa. 141, 122 Atl. 227. Therefore, any| 
title to the corpus received through Lil-| 
lian H. Ruos rested in the petitioner as 
trustee and not as an individual. The} 
profit, if any, included in the amounts 


j received upon the sale to the General 


Motors Company, represented a gain in| 


corpus and was neither income received | 
by the petitioner individually, nor in-| 
come distributable to him as a life bene- 
ficiary of the trust. 
tion of income, In 
201 Pa. 523, 51 Atl 


Estate, 198 Pa. 216 


See as to the ques-| 
re Kemble’s Estate, 
. 310; In re Graham’s | 
, 47 Alt. 1108. There- | 
including in the petitioner’s income the | 
amounts of $80,720 and $26,807.78, or any | 
part thereof, 

The petitioner has offered no evidence | 
as to the three amounts of $286.04, $400 


| 


petitioner and in the absence of any evi- 


held to be correct. We are unable to de-| 


0,- | termine whether the petitioner received | tended to be a claim in behalf of each of | 
000; total (approximate), $106,692.42. | any taxable income during the year for|the companies in the affiliated 

Since the repurchase from the Genera] | which he failed to make a return, but to| The claim was signed and sworn 
Motors Company, the stock of the ag-|the extent that the penalty asserted by|«a’> Treasurer.” 


the Commissioner was based upon the 
tax erroneously determined to be due by 
the petitioner as shown above, the as- 
sertion of such penalty was error. 
Judgment will be entered 
Rule 50. 
August 7, 1928. 


under | 


Acquiescences Announced 
In Decisions on Taxes | 


The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, David H. Blair, announces his ac- | 
quiescence in decisions of the Board of | 
Tax Appeals, the title, docket numbers | 
and citations of which follow: 

Bernard’s, Inc., George, 5410, 8-716. 

Heninger et al., J., 205, 9-1318. 

Lockport Paper Co., 4872, 9-601. 

Markowitz, Daniel S., 20287, 8-1100. 

Merges & Co., F.,* 11640, 12438. 

Realty Sales Co., 18145. 

Weaver, Walter B., 75 

Wickwire, Theodore H., 
10-102. 

Wickwire et al., Theodore H., jr., execu- 
tors, 5574, 10-102. 

Wiedemann Brewing 
4-664. 

_ The Commissioner does not acquiesce 
in the following estate tax decisions: 

Ankeny, John D., executor, 8904, 9-1302. 

Ankeny, Levi, estate of, 8904, 9-1302. 

* The volume and page citations in the 
United States Board of Tax Appeals reports 
of the cases listed in this ruling which 
j have not yet been reported will be supplied 
in a later Bulletin. 


4-664, 
estate 


of, 


5574, 


Co., George, 7955, 





| made which 


| was made and the tax was not paid pur- | 
ee ae | has died, become payable to the veteran’s 


| filed in the name of the 


|closes that A was the treasurer of all| 


| Inasmuch as the claim specifically states 


The parent company was not subject to 
excess-profits tax. The taxpayer filed} 
a separate income tax return for the 
year 1917 on Form 1031 and filed an 
excess-profits tax return for the year) 
1917 on Form 1103. The latter was a 
consolidated return in that it included} 
the taxpayer’s subsidiary company, the} 
N Company, but this excess-profits tax} 
return did not include the parent com-| 
The taxpayer 
was assessed and paid the excess-profits 
tax as shown on its original return. It 
was later determined that the three com- | 
panies were affiliated for the year 1917| 
for excess-profits tax purposes only, and} 
a consolidated return was filed on March| 
—, 1920. On the same date a claim for| 
refund for the year 1917 in the sum} 
of 5.6x dollars was filed in the name of} 
“M Company and its subsidiary and af- 


| filiated companies,” it being stated that | 


an error was made in not originally fil-| 

ing a consolidated return which included | 

all companies held to be affiliated for) 

excess-profits tax purposes. No. sepa-! 

rate claim for refund was filed by the 
O Company for the year 1917. 
Overassessment Certified. 

After giving effect to the affiliated| 


was determined to be 12x dollars, in-| 
stead of 17.5x dollars, which was the} 
sum paid by the taxpayer for that pe-| 
riod. An adjustment was accordingly | 
resulted in the allowance} 
of 5.5x dollars, and a certificate of over- | 
assessment in that amount was prepared | 
in favor of the taxpayer. In accordance 
with the taxpayer’s request contained in 
a letter dated April —, 1923, the sum! 
of 3x dollars was applied against the| 
deficiencies in tax determined to be due| 
by the parent company, the M Com-} 
pany, for the years 1916 to 1918, in-! 
clusive, and the balance of 2.5x dollars 
was listed as a refund to the taxpayer. 
The schedule of overassessments contain- 
ing this item was dated October —, 1923. 

The taxpayer contends that interest | 
should be allowed on the full amount of | 
the overpayment referred to above un-| 
der the provisions of Section 1324(a) of | 
the Revenue Act of 1921, which provides, 
so far as material to this case, as fol-| 
lows: 

“Sec. 1324. (a) That upon the allow-| 
ance of a claim for the refund of or| 
credit for internal revenue taxes paid, | 
interest shall be allowed and paid upon 
the total amount of such refund or éredit | 
at the rate of one-half of 1 per centum 
per month to the date of such allow- 
ance, as follows: * * * (3) If no protest | 


suant to an additional assessment, from | 
six months after the date of filing of 
such claim for refund or credit.” | 

Applying the provisions of the statute | 
to the instant case, it remains to deter- | 
mine whether the taxpayer filed a claim 
for refund within the meaning of Sec- 
tion 1324(a). 


Was the claim for refund | 
f th M Company and} 
its subsidiary and affiliated companies, so | 
as to start the running of interest in 
favor of the O Company six months after 
the date of filing of such claim? 


Treasurer Signed Claims. 


The claim for refund which was filed | 
sets forth the names of the affiliated | 
companies, the amount of taxes paid by} 


consolidated return, and the amount of | 


The grounds urged in| 
( im are recited in detail, 
and it seems clear that the claim was in- | 
yroup. 
to by| 


An examination of the evidence dis- | 


three companies, and that the original 
returns of all three companies were | 
signed by him in that capacity. It also | 
appears that the amended returns of the | 
three companies, which accompanied the 
claim for refund and which were made 
a part thereof by reference, were signed 
by this same individual as treasurer. 


Decisicns 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


August 8, 1928. 

Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co. v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Docke 
No. 13739. 

The invested capital of a corpora- 
tion may not be reduced in deter- 
mining the extent to which a divi- 
dent is paid from current earnings 





i 


itiog 13 
| 1921, 





of a year by a “temtative tax” theo- 
retically set aside out of such earn- 
ings pro rata over such year be- 
cause the income and profits tax does 
not become due and payable, and, 
therefore, does not accrue until the 
following year, 


jacks peculiarly adapted for use in ¢ 
to tax as “parts” or “accessories” 


Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 


“Accessories” for Automobiles: 
Revenue Acts of 1918 and 1921: t 
of Treasury decision based on Walker Manufacturing Company v. United 


Avtuorizep STATEMENTS ONL 


PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY 


Invested Capital 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
5 inches, usually 


and filed for reference. 


Lifting 
Decision of Court.—Full text 


acks advertised in the manufacturer’s 
designed, manufactured and sold as 
onnection with automobiles are subject 
under Section 900(3) of the Revenue 


Acts of 1918 and 1921; the decision in the case of Cole Storage Battery 


Company v. United States. 
890, Vol. III.) 


NCOME: Trusts: 


(The United States Daily, Yearly Index Page 
(T. D. 4159) followed.—T. D. 4188. 


Taxability of Trustee——Where a wife conveyed prop- 


erty to her husband as trustee with power to invest and reinvest the 


trust funds and to pay the income f 


rom the trust to himself for life; and 


after his death the income was to be paid the wife for her life; and after 


the death of the survivor, the prin 
children. Held: 


cipal was to be divided among their 


The taxing authorities were in error in determining that 


certain deposits in the trustee’s account, representing the amounts realized 


by him in the sale of certain trust 


as an individual.—H. D. Ruos v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


of Tax Appeals.—Yearly Index Page 


NVESTED CAPITAL: Determinati 
Tentative Tax: 1926 Act.—The inv 


property, were income to the trustee 
(Board 
1454, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 

on: Dividends From Current Earnings: 
ested capital of a corporation may not 


be reduced in determining the extent to which a dividend is paid from 


current earnings by a tentative tax 


theoretically set aside out of current 


earnings pro rata over such year because the income and profits tax does 


not become due and payable and ther 


efore does not accrue until the follow- 


ing year.—Wisconsin Bridge and Iron Company v. Commissioner of Internal 


Revenue. 
IIT.) 
EFUNDS: Interest on Refunds: 
65: 
subsidiary and affiliated companies an 
of each of the affiliated companies, w 
ated companies, the amount of taxes 


Board of Tax Appeals.) —Y 


early Index Page 1454, Col. 7 (Volume 


Sufficiency of Claims: Art. 1040, Reg. 


1921 Act.—A claim for refund filed by a parent company and its 


d signed and sworn to by the treasurer 
hich sets forth the names of the affili- 
paid by each under separate returns, 


the amount of corrected taxes computed under the consolidated returns, and 
the amount of refund claim, should be treated as a claim filed by each of the 


comp ‘ 
date of filing such claim.—Bureau of 


anies, sufficient to start the running of interest six months after the 


Internal Revenue. (G. C. M. 4533.)— 


Yearly Index Page 1454, Col. 4 (Volume III.) 


No unpublished ruling or decisio 
officer or employe of the Bureau of I 
disposition of other cases.—Extract 
Internal Revenue. 


that it was filed in behalf of the M. 
Company and its subsidiary and affiliated 
companies, and since it appears that the 
individual who signed the claim as treas- 
urer was the treasurer of each of the 
companies, it is the opinion of this office 
that the claim should be treated as a 
claim filed by each of the three compa- 
nies. It follows that interest is payable, 
in accordance with the provisions of Sec- 
24(a)3 of the Revenue Act of 
upon the basis of the claim so 
filed 


unnecessary, in view of the foregoing 
interpretation of the facts of the instant 
case, to consider that point. 


Compensation Paid 


To Veteran’s Estate| 


Credit to Deceased Found | 


Not to Aeccrue to Heirs 


Of Widow. 


Adjusted compensation benefits are 
payable to the estate of a veteran if the 
veteran and his widow have both died 
and no actual beneficiary has_ been 


named, according to a director’s decision, | 
| No, 381, made public August 3, by the, 


Veteran’s Bureau. The full text of the 


| decision follows: 


Subject: World War Adjusted Com- 
pensation Act, the Proviso of Section 
302 (b). 

Geulice presented: Whether adjusted 
Compensation benefits payable as a re- 
sult of the proviso of Section.302 (b), 
where the widow as well as the veteran 


estate or to the widow’s estate. 

Facts: The veteran was discharged 
from the service on June 28, 1919, and 
died June 6, 1924, at which latter date 
he had not made application for bene- 
fits under the World War Adjusted Com- 
pensation Act. After the veteran’s death, 


|his widow executed an application for 


the adjusted service credit, amounting to 
$422.25, and payments of installments of 
said amount were made to her in due 
course. 

The widow died June 24, 1927, seven 
installments of the adjusted service 
credit having been paid to her before 
her death. She did not definitely request 
benefits under the provisions of the pro- 
viso of Section 302 (b). 

Comment: The proviso of Section 
302(b), World War Adjusted Compensa- 
tion Act, as amended July 3, 1926, pro- 
vides that if a veteran died between 
May 19, 1924, and July 1, 1924, without 
making application for the benefits of the 


act, leaving a widow surviving him, the} 


application may be made by the widow 


and shall be valid with the same force} 


and effect in every respect as if the ap- 
plication had been made by the veteran. 

This veteran died between May 19, 
1924, and July 1, 1924, without making 


application for the benefits of the act. | 


His widow, who was living at the time 
of the passage of the amendment of 
July 3, 1926, was therefore entitled to 
make a valid application for the bene- 
fits of the act with the same force and 
effect as if the veteran, himself, had 
made such application. 

Consequently, the widow’s application 
for the adjusted service credit may prop- 
erly be construed as an application for 
any benefits of the act which the widow 
was entitled to apply for, and therefore 
as an application for the adjusted serv- 
ice certificate which her husband failed 
to apply for. Since she made no formal 


application, she failed to name a bene-: 


ficiary. 


Section 501 of the Act provides that 
“if the beneficiary in the first instance” 
has not been named, the proceeds of the 
certificate shall be paid to the veteran’s 
estate; and Section 508, which was added 
to the Act by the amendment approved 
May 29, 1928, provides that “if! the Di- 
rector is unable to ascertain the bene- 
ficiary named by the veteran, payment 
shall be made to the estate of the vet- 


eran.” 


Held: That it is the 


adjusted service certificate has not been 
named or is not ascertainable, the pro- 
ceeds of the certificate shall be paid 
to the veteran’s estate, 


filed. 

While the taxpayer has argued that! , . K 
status of the companies, the taxpayer’s| with respect to refunds affiliated com- | Engineering Section, 
correct tax liability for the year 1917| panies should be treated as a unit, it is! 


intendment of 
the act that in any case in which for 
any reason the actual beneficiary of the 


Herein, Beina 
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F inding of Capital 
By Use of Tentative 
Tax Is Overruled 


Board of Appeals Finds 
Error in Reduction of Earn- 
ings Available for Divi- 
dend Payments. 


| WISCONSIN BRIDGE AND IRON COMPANY 
vy. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVE- 

NUE. DockET No. 13739. BoARD OF 

TAX APPEALS. 

This proceeding involved the method 
by which the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue determined the invested capital 
of the taxpayer, and the Board of Tax 
Appeals ruled that the invested capital 
| may not be reduced in determining the 
extent to which a dividend is paid from 
current earnings of a year by a “‘tenta- 
tive tax” set aside out of such current 
earnings pro rata over such year be- 
cause the tax did not become due until 
the following year. 

L. T. Atherton, for the taxpayer; J. L. 
Backstrom, for the Commissioner. 

_ Following is the full text of the find- 
| ings of facts and the opinion: 

_ The petitioner, a Wisconsin corpora- 
tion, made Federal income-tax returns 
for the years 1918, 1920 and 1921. Its 
earned surplus on January 1, 1920, 
without any adjustment for the tenta- 
| tive tax, was $394,095.30. The peti- 
tioner’s net income for 1920 was $271,- 
| 454.22. Petitioner’s net income for 1921 
| Was $84,723.83. 

| In computing petitioner’s statutory in- 
| vested capital for each of the taxable 
| years 1920 and 1921, the Commissioner 
| first determined for each of the said years 
| a so-called tentative invested capital. For 
| the calendar year 1920 the tentative in- 
vested capital as determined by the Com- 





'/ missioner was $855,376.95, and for the 


n will be cited or relied upon by any 
nternal Revenue as a precedent im the 
from regulations of Commissioner of 


Procedure Defined 


In Taxing Minerals| 


Discounted Value of Non- 
metals Basis for Comput- 
ing Income. 


By FRANK H. MADISON, 
Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 

One of the principal functions of the 
engineering section of the Income Tax 
Unit consists of evaluating natural re- 
sources for purposes of Federal taxa- 
tion, such as determination of gain or 
loss from the sale or other disposition 
of the property, and the computation 
of the allowable 
able income for depletion. 


An interesting phase of the work lies 
|in the valuation of rare nonmetals, such 
as graphite, borax, amblygonite, spodu- 
mene, industrial sapphires, and other 
little-known ores. From graphite ores 
comes the lead” of our lead _ pencils, 
from borax comes our well-known boric 
acid and kitchen borax, from spodumene 
comes the medicine known as lithia tab- 
lets, and from industrial sapphires comes 
the jewels which go into our watches. 


Article 206 of Regulations 69, con- 
cerning the value of minerals, states in 
part: 

“The value sought should be that es- 
tablished assuming a transfer between 
a willing seller and a willing buyer as 
of that particular date. The Commis- 
sioner will give due weight and consider- 
ation to any and all factors and evidence 
having a bearing on market value, such 
as cost, actual sales, and transfers of 
similar properties, * * * royalties, * * * 





of the property was in question, * * * 
and in the absence of better evidence 
disinterested appraisals by approved 
methods.” 


Taxpayers sometimes endeavor to 
value the mineral content by an ap- 
praisal based upon the discounted value 
(or present worth) of the amount of 
profits estimated to be realized from the 
|exploitation of the resource. Unless a 
| careful consideration is given to all of 
the facts entering into the production of 
| the finished article, values so determined 
usually are excessive and cannot be ac- 
cepted. 

In these cases, manufacture of the 
finished product involves elements of 
technical ability and the use of either 
patented or secret chemical formulas, 
appliances, or other processes, with the 
result that the final cost of the com- 
pleted article is greatly in excess of 
the cost of the mineral from which made. 

In other words, the raw material is 
but one of the elements included in the 
cost of production and is not necessarily 


{ 


the estimated profits to be discounted. 
Therefore, the value determined by dis- 
counting future earnings is to be prop- 
'erly allocated to each of the factors in- 
volved. 

By way of illustration, the fcllowing 
case is discussed: 

A medicinal compound manufactured 
in one of the Eastern States is produced 
from a nonmetallic ore found in one of 
the Western States. After mining, the 
ore is shipped in sacks to the Eastern 
State, where by crushing, grinding, heat- 
ing, and various treatments by secret 
chemical formulas and processes it is 
converted into the carbonate from which 
the medicinal compound is finally made. 

If the selling price of the compound is 
into terms of the ore from 
which it is derived, the selling price of 
the mineral would be $36x per ton, and 
the net profit would be $14x per ton. If 
this profit be reduced to present worth 
and cost of plant (mining and chemical) 
deducted therefrom, the balancé repre- 
senting the net worth of ore would be 
$6x per ton. This is the figure which 
the taxpayer urged as being the value 
of his ore. 

It was known by engineers of the In- 
come Tax Unit that ore from which the 
same medicinal compound was produced 
was being leased by this taxpayer at a 
prevailing royalty rate of $2x per ton, 
which when reduced to present worth 
amounted to a value of $x per ton, In 
other words, the taxpayer’s cost of min- 
eral was equivalent to $x per ton, 
{ whereas the present worth of his ore de- 


| 
| 


converted 





deduction from tax- | 


records of litigation in which the value! 


the principal element which will produce } 


;calendar year 1921 $891,790.66. The 
| Commissioner then computed the so- 
| called tentative income and profits tax 
| liability of this petitioner for each of 
| said taxable years as follows: For the 
calendar year 1920 a so-called tentative 
income and profits tax liability was com- 
puted at $80,800.38, and for the calendar 
year 1921 $9,839.65. 
Current Earnings Reduced. 

For the calendar years in question the 
| Commissioner reduced the amount of cur- 
rent earnings available to the petitioner 
|for distribution as cash dividends de- 
Fey: by it and made payable after the 


first 60 days of said taxable year and the 
amount of such earnings otherwise avail- 
able to it for the purchase of its own 
capital stock made during each of said 
years by the amount of the so-called 
tentative income and profits tax liability 
as computed by the Commissioner as 
shown above for each of those years. 

In making his determinations of in- 
vested capital for the calendar years 1920 
and 1921 the Commissioner determined 
invested capital for 1918 and 1919 in the 
same manner as for 1920 and 1921 and 
| increased the tax liability for those years 
by reducing invested capital by a tenta- 
tive tax. 

Opinion by Smith: The respondent ad- 
mits certain errors alleged by the peti- 
tioner in its petition filed with this 
Board. These relate specifically to the 
computation of invested capital for the 
year 1921. The deficiency notice upon 
which this proceeding is based shows 
that the Commissioner determined in- 
vested capital by deducting from pro- 
rated earnings available for the pay- 
ment of dividends a “tentative tax” as 
having accrued at the date of the divi- 
dend declaration; the same is true with 
respect to determining earnings avail- 
able for the purchase of capital stock. 
These determinations are in conflict with 
the decision of the Board in L. S. Ayers 
& Co. 1 B. T. A. 1185. The invested 
capital of the petitioner for the years 
1920 and 1921 skould be recomputed in 
accordance with the decision of the 
Board in the above-entitled case. 

At of 1926 Cited. 

Section 274(g) of the Revenue Act of 
1926 provides: 

“The Board in redetermining a de- 
ficiency in respect of any taxable year 
shall consider such facts with relation 
to the taxes for other taxable years as 
may be necessary correctly to redeter- 
mine the amount of such deficiency. but 
in so doing shall have no jurisdiction to 
determine whether or not the tax for any 
other taxable year has been overpaid or 
underpaid.” 

The deficiency notice attached to the 
petition in this case, in accordance with 
the rules of the Board, shows that at 
the time the Commissioner made his de- 
termination of deficiencies for the years 
1920 and 1921 he likewise determined 
overassessments for the years 1918 and 
1919, and that in the making of such de- 
terminations of overassessments for 1918 
and 1919 he failed to follow the decision 
of the Board in L. S. Ayers & Co., supra. 
The result of such failure was to over- 
state the tax liability determined for 
those years and likewise to reduce the 
petitioner’s surplus at the beginning of 
the years 1920 and 1921. In the rede- 
termination of deficiencies for the years 
1920 and 1921 the surplus at the begin- 
ning of each year should be restated to 
comply with the decision of the Board 
in L. S. Ayers & Co., supra. D. N. & 
E. Walter & Co., Inc., et al., 10 B. 
T. A. 620. 

Judgment will 
Rule 50. 

August 9, 1928. 





be entered under 


rived by ascribing all profit to the min- 
eral was $6x per ton. 

It was clear to the engineer, and he 
was able to convince the taxpayer, that 
the difference in value per ton by the 
two methods was properly ascribable to 
the managerial and technical ability of 
the taxpayer’s skilled chemists and to 
the use of secret chemical formulas and 
processes in deriving the medicinal com- 
| pound from the ore. 

The problem of valuation of noz:met- 
als by discounting profits does not al- 
ways work out so easily as in the above 
example. Many valuations entail much 
research on the part of the engineer and 
a thorough examination in the field of 
the taxpayer’s mine and equipment. 

Allocation of profits to the several 

factors entering into production, or to 
the raw material, and to the various 
manufacturing processes requires a 
thorough and comprehensive grasp of 
the principles of mine valuation both on 
the part of the engineer as well as on 
the part of the taxpayer. 
_ The problem has been met and settled 
in great part through the desire of the 
taxpayer to settle his case in a spirit 
of fairness to the Government as well 
as himself, 
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THE PROGRESS OF RAYON* 


lis important place among the textile fibers now assured 


Introduced as artifical silk,rayonatfirst fell 
farshortofactively competing with thenatural 
fiber. Early progress was comparatively slow. 

The reverse may be said of the past five 
years. Improved yarns and a better under- 
standing of rayon’s characteristics have 
steadily widened its use. Cotton, wool, linen 


HE manufacture of artificial silk be- 

gan in 1892 in France. First pro- 
cesses used cotton linters for the cellu- 
lose base. Today 75 per cent is viscose 
rayon which utilizes wood pulp. 


Output before the war was accounted 
for almost entirely by four countries: 
France, Germany, Great Britain and 
Belgium. In the United States, little ad- 
vance was made until after 1912. War 
and post-war developments have greatly 
altered this situation. The United States 
has become the largest producer, turn- 
ing out over one-fourth of the total and 
showing consistent gains each year. 


Between 1919 and 1927 world produc- 
tion of rayon jumped from 40,000,000 to 
285,000,000 pounds. The Armistice re- 
leased man power and raw materials, 
munition plants were easily converted 
to rayon mills, stocks of goods were de- 
pleted, and depreciated currencies 
brought strong demand for textiles of 
low cost. 


Wide Activity This Year 


Improved methods and better yarns 
also have helped give the industry new 
impetus. Plant capacity is being ex- 
panded at a higher rate than last year. 
New companies have been formed and 
established companies are adding new 
units. Domestic production, itis thought, 
will reach 100 million pounds for 1928, 
and total world output more than 300 
million. 


Such expansion naturally leads to new 
talk of over-production. Demand for 
rayon yarns has been slow this spring, 
especially the last few months; but prob- 
ably this is due to the present inactive 
condition of all textiles. 


For several years considerable fault 
was found with rayon goods, both by 
manufacturers and consumers, because 
~ of their low tensile strength and their 
peculiar affinity for dyes. They were 
also heavy, extremely lustrous, and lack- 
ing in elasticity. Knit goods had a de- 
cided tendency to sag and stretch, and 
the smooth threads once broken would 
slip and run more readily than silk. Due 
largely to thei chemical composition, 
rayon yarns and fabrics would not take 
the same dyes as silk, cotton or wool. 
Popularly known as artificial silk, the 
new fiber was discredited because it 
would not stand the same treatment 
accorded real silk or cotton. 


Product Greatly Improved 


Experiments have brought great im- 
provements. For some rayons it has 
been necessary to develop a new line of 
dyes. These, however, have made possi- 
ble effects net otherwise attainable. Fur- 
ther chemical treatment, tighter twisting 
of the filaments, etc., have helped a great 
deal in subduing the high sheen. The 
creation of hollow filament yarns not 
only has reduced the luster of viscose 


%To those business men who 
would be interested, reprints 
are available of a more detailed 
article on rayon. Address the 
Service Department, National 
Bank of Commerce in New 
York, 31 Nassau Street, New 
York City. 


yarns but has lessened their weight and 
increased their covering capacity. Elas- 
ticity and tensile strength have been 
improved. The result has been a finer, 
softer yarn with qualities more nearly 
approaching natural silk. 


Toward other textiles rayon plays a 
dual role, stimulating demand in some 
instances, competing sharply in others. 
Used with the older fabrics it has proven 
a means of introducing novelty effects 
of unusual sales appeal. Creations of 
exclusive luxury fabrics by French 
manufacturers, on the other hand, and 
their employment by French designers, 
has started the industry toward a new 
standing. Especially worthy of mention 
is the notable success of rayon velvets. 
Wool coatings with designs worked out 
in artificial silk, window curtains of cot- 
ton similarly treated, and various ma- 
terials for interior decoration, all have 
served to help erase the old notion of 
rayon asa cheap and artificial fiber. 


In knit goods and cotton goods a vol- 
ume market has been developed. The 
most active item in American wash goods 
departments this year has been rayon 
voiles, selling in competition with cotton 
voiles and other sheer constructions. 
How close they have come to competition 
with silk voiles and chiffons cannot yet 
be determined. 


Rayon vs. Real Silk 


However, the possibility of rayon’s 
cutting into the consumption of real silk 
now begins to deserve consideration. As 
rayon approaches silk in guality, its two 
advantages as a wholly manufactured 
product are emphasized: production can 
be expanded or contracted quickly in 
response to demand, and prices are 
usually established for several months 
at a time. 


Rayon’s future competition with wool 
and cotton is more problematical. It al- 
ready has replaced cotton to a large 
extent in underwear and its introduction 
into men’s underwear, if well received, 
will further compete with cotton. In 
dress goods, rayon’s advance has been 
almost entirely in use with cotton and 
has increased rather than decreased the 
sales of cotton goods. Seasonal varia- 
tions in styles may give rayon a com- 
parative advantage intermittently but 





and even silk manufacturers are employing 
it to give to their products a new decorative 
appeal. It now begins to encroach on the 
province of natural silk. Already established 
in the apparel, furniture and decoration 
fields, the ultimate possibilities in rayon are 
as yet undefined. 


cotton has wearing qualities and cover- 
ing capacity that rayon manufacturers 
are not trying to simulate. 

Wool consumption has declined 15 
per cent in the last five years, due to in- 
creasing favor for lighter weight clothes. 
Rayon gained some of this loss but it is 
silk that actually has cut into this field. 
The use of rayon as a decorative feature 
in woolen and worsteds is very small 
comparatively and as in the case of cot- 
tons is more likely to increase than de- 
crease the consumption of wool. Sniafil 
and other fibers spoken of as artificial 
wool have so far proved valuable only 
in weaving with tops into lower-grade 
cloths. By their employment woolen 
goods which are now high compared to 
the other textiles may be enabled to 
compete on a more profitable basis. 

Rayon’s silky qualities give it popular 
appeal while its price makes it accessible 
to the volume market. Unlimited possi- 
bilities for increasing production prevent 
seasonal shortages such as occur in the 
case of natural fibers. These factors, to- 
gether with the manner in which new 
uses have been found for rayon yarns 
with every considerable improvement in 
quality, seemingly make it safe to pre- 
dict their ever increasing importance in 
the textile field. 


Midtown New York 





Extended Rediseount Power 
of Federal Reserve Banks 


The amendment of May 29 to the 
Federal Reserve Act, extending the re- 
discount power of Federal reserve banks, 
should benefit not only member banks 
but also agriculture, industry, and com- 
merce in general. It broadens the types 
of sight or demand drafts which a Fed- 
eral reserve bank may rediscount for, or 
purchase from, member banks. 

For almost a decade the reserve banks 
had no power to rediscount sight drafts 
held by member banks. This denied 
rediscount facilities to an important type 
of agricultural paper—sight or demand 
drafts secured by bills of lading on wheat, 
cotton, and other agricultural products 
in shipment, on which member banks 
lend in large volume during crop moving 
seasons. 

Reserve bank officials felt these drafts, 
although without definite maturity, were 
a liquid and desirable form of paper. In 
19238, a new provision was written into 
Section 13 of the Federal Reserve Act 
making them eligible for rediscount un- 
der certain conditions. 

However, the term “‘agricultural prod- 
ucts” contained in the 1923 provision 
caused difficulty. Because of certain 
court decisions defining similar terms it 
seemed appropriate for the Federal Re- 


The Trend of 
New Capital Issues 
During the First Half of 1928 


The figures of new capital issues dis- 
close a total for the first six months of 
1928 slightly lower than for the same 
period of 1927. This is the first time 
since 1923 that new issues have not ex- 
ceeded those of the previous year. 

However, refunding operations during 
this period were much greater than last 
year’s large volume. As a result of this 
increased refinancing, total offerings were 
about 7 per cent. greater than in the first 
half of 1927. 

A significant change is the increase in 
new stock issues as opposed to the de- 
cline in new bond issues. New bond flo- 
tations in the first half of 1928 were 
about 13 per cent. smaller than last year. 
Stock issues increased more than 50 per 
cent. New domestic offerings declined 
7 per cent., while foreign offerings 
amounted to almost a billion dollars, an 
increase of 31 per cent. Foreign financ- 
ing in the corporate field showed a pro- 
nounced advance as compared with last 
year, but the amount of foreign govern- 
ment and municipal loans was practically 
unchanged. European capital require- 
ments also showed an increase. 


The Midtown Office of 
the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York 


—a new financial center 


Tremendous building activity charac- 
terizes Midtown New York. In this dis- 
trict a section less than a mile and a half 
square in area carries nearly one-seventh 
the assessed valuation of the Greater 
City, which includes 317 square miles. 

But buildings and land values are 
only a partial measure of the importance 
of this district, not only in local, but in 
our national life. Among its tenants 
there is an ever growing legion of busi- 
ness names of national significance. 


Its stores sell to the nation and the 
world through country-wide organiza- 


| tions and through the mails—as well as 


in a tremendous volume of local trade. 

Such a community must of necessity 
rank highas a financial centerdemanding 
banking operations of the widest scope. 
Convenient banking service with a 
wide field of influence is essential. 

The Midtown Office of the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York was 
established to put downtown banking 
policies within easy reach of Midtown 
customers requiring a banking service 
commensurate with the scope of their 
activities. 

It is located at 269 Madison Avenue, 
near Fortieth Street. 


| 





serve Board to rule that some products 
like bran, flour, cotton seed oil, and 
certain canned foods, were not ‘‘agricul- 
tural” in technical meaning. But belief 
was held that these commodities and 
other non-perishable easily marketable 
staples would have been equally good 
security for rediscountable sight drafts. 
This led to the recent amendment 
which accomplishes three ends. First, it 
provides for rediscount of certain sight 
or demand drafts based on non-perish- 
able readily marketable staples, whether 
agricultural or not. It also makes sight 
or demand drafts eligible for rediscount 
in connection with exportation as well as 
domestic shipment of such products. 
The third change in the law is more 
technical. The old law was concerned 
with bills which ‘‘are drawn to finance” 
shipments. The new law concerns bills 
which “grow out of’ shipments. This 
change in wording indicates that the 
rediscount facility will not be limited 
solely to bills drawn to finance a ship- 
ment in the first instance. It is believed 
that the phrasing is broad enough to 
cover sight drafts drawn by one bank 
upon another and secured by documen- 
tary export bills on their way to market, 
either for discount or as exchange. 


NE : ; 
* TRUST DEPARTMENT: 
PATTER TE TTT RR IOS 


Reconstructing 
Inheritance Taxes 


In the years preceding 1925, the estate 
of a resident of this country who died 
might be subject to three distinct classes 
of inheritance taxation. 


1. By the Federal Government 

2. By the State of his residence 

8. By other States, onsecuritiesin their 

jurisdiction 

In 1925, President Coolidge suggested 
cooperation between the various states 
with a view to correcting this situation. 
As a result of the interest aroused, the 
following measures have been adopted: 


1. The maximum rate of the Federal 
tax has been reduced from 40 per 
cent to 20 per cent, and the limit of 
exemption for estates of resident 
decedents has been raised from 
$50,000 to $100,000. 

2. The Federal government allows 

a credit against the Federal tax of 

inheritance taxes paid to any state, 

up to 80 per cent of the amount of 
the Federal tax. 

3. Many states have made recipro- 

cal agreements designed to lighten 

the inheritance taxes on property of 
decedents of other states. 

The third measure has been effective 
in removing an unsound form of taxa- 
tion. Formerly, if aresident of New York 
died owning stock in a Colorado corpo- 
ration, for example, the State of Colo- 
rado collected an inheritance tax from 
the estate of the New York decedent on 
the theory that he had enjoyed the pro- 
tection of the laws of Colorado through 
his ownership of stock in a corporation 
chartered by the latter State. In some 
cases, these taxes on the estate through 
the very multiplicity of the states levy- 
ing them, ran into large sums of money. 
Under certain circumstances it was pos- 
sible for taxes due to exceed the amount 
of the estate. 

Now many states agree not to tax the 
intangible personal property of New 
York decedents in return for the promise 
of New York not to levy a similar tax 
against decedents of those states. 

There has been no substantial change 
in the amount of inheritance taxes levied 
by the individual states on the estates 
of their own residents. But the Federal 
estate tax has been reduced, the severity 
of its provisions lessened, and the unjust 
tax on the intangible personalty of non- 
resident decedents has been eliminated 
in nearly all important states. 
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Foreign Credits 
and the 


German Money Market 


by Dr. Max Fuchs 
The Deutsche Bank, Berlin 


(Our Correspondent) 


(by cable through our Berlin Office) 


Among the numerous influences to which the 
money market is subject there are some in every 
country which repeat themselves typically at 
longer orshorter intervals. For yearsit has beenob- 
served in Germany that a few daysbeforethestock 
exchange settlement call money usually became 
more plentiful at receding rates, because the funds 
accumulated in anticipation of the settlement 
sought temporary profitable employment as call 
money on the stock exchange. Funds collected 
for reparation payments likewise serve to ease 
money rates inasmuch as the central offices, 
which accumulate these funds and on the due 
dates transfer them to the reparation agent, are 
in a position to place them temporarily at the 
disposal of the money market. To a larger or 
smaller extent this is particularly manifest in 
connection with the interest on the Industrie 
Obligationen under the Dawes plan, which the 
Bank Fuer Industrie Obligationen collects twice 
annually and places at interest before the money 
is finally handed over. The importance of these 
sources of supply is, however, far surpassed by 
the actual amount of credit which flows into the 
country from abroad. These general remarks 
will facilitate an understanding of recent con- 
ditions, 


Recent Conditions 


During the month of June a tightening of the 
money market became perceptible. The Bank 
Fuer Industrie Werte made considerable pay- 
ments in advance to the reparation agent and 
therefore withdrew funds from the market. The 
rise in the discount rate of the Federal Reserve 
Banks served as a warning all the more as the 
total amount of long term loans obtained from 
abroad declined from about RM 410 millions in 
May to about RM 230 millions in June. At the 
same time payment was due in June on a num- 
ber of interior state and municipal loans and the 
payment due in July on the Prussian RM 80 
millions loan had to be arranged for. 

Undoubtedly an important part in the devel- 
opments on our side was played by monetary 
conditions in the United States which continued 
their influence during the month of July. The 
issue of German loans abroad is stagnant at 
present and in Germany only a few millions of 
smaller municipal loans have been offered for 
subscription. That American funds in consider- 
able amounts returned to the United States is 
shown by the infallible barometer of the ex- 
change rate of the dollar. The middle price of 
the dollar on the Berlin Exchange rose from its 
lowest point of RM 4.176 in May to RM 4.1930. 

Short term American money is of importance 
to Germany because to a certain extent it serves 


.transitory purposes, viz., the carrying through 


of transactions which are settled within a short 
time. As naturally a comparatively small part 
only of the foreign funds placed here on daily 
call can be used for such purposes, the sum 
available for such transactions decreases in the 
same proportion as the total amount of foreign 
funds in Germany. This circumstance probably 
contributed to the further tightening of money 
rates in Germany during July when for the first 
time the supply of the market with daily money, 
resulting from the above mentioned anticipa- 
tory arrangements, became less noticeable. The 
carry over rate was raised by 14% and is now 
on an average 814% as against 8% in June and 
May. This stiffening of interest rates offers a 
certain inducement to foreign countries to em- 
ploy funds in Germany and it is a fact that 
quite recently short dated American credits 
have again been placed here. 


Capital Accumulation 


In this connection it should not be overlooked 
that the creation of new capital continues in 
Germany. During the first five months of this 
year the funds in public savings banks increased 
by about 1115 million marks compared with 
about 1570 million marks during the entire year 
1927. The increase in the premium funds of 
private life insurance companies is a gratifying 
symptom of the existence of the will and of the 
possibility to save. Premiums have risen during 
the first four months of this year by about 15 
million marks. In industrial circles the endeavor 
to render the financial status more liquid by an 
increase of open and hidden reserves is clearly 
perceptible. American payments representing 
released Germany property will probably not be 
without influence on the development of the 
German market during the coming months. The 
harvest outlook is favorable and if hopes ma- 
terialize the repayment of debts will be facili- 
tated thereby, but in view of the heavy weight 
of the reparation liability we are still a long way 
from the point where one can speak of a normal 
international flow of capital in so far as Germany 
is concerned, 
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Leather 


Favorable Weather Co 
Growing Crops in 


ntinued to Aid 
Week Ended August 7 


High Temperatures in East and Low in West Are Noted; 


Rainfall Found to Be 


Weather was generally warm over the 
part of the country and cool 
over the western .part for the week 
ended August according to the weekly 
report of the Weather Bureau of the De- 


eastern 


partment of Agriculture made public on} 


August 8. 

The week continued generally favor- 
able for agriculture in the principal crop- 
producing sections. However, there was 
considerable interruption by rain_ to 
harvesting in the late northern districts. 
Corn continued to make good progress, 
Conditions were favorable for cotton 
over most of-the belt. 


The Bureau’s report 
text: 

The week was generally warm 
the eastern half of the country and cool 
over the western half. From the upper 
Ohio Valley eastward and northward, ex- 
cept in the extreme Northeast, the 
weekly mean temperatures were from 5 
degrees to 7 degrees higher than nor- 
mal, while in the Southern States east of 
the central portions of Texas and Okla- 
homa they were mostly normal or 1 de- 
gree to 2 degrees above. In the upper 
Mississippi Valley, except the 
northern portion, and in most of the 
Lake region the period was from 1 de- 
gree to about 5 degrees warmer than 
normal. In most of the West, especially 
in the Rocky Mountain districts and the 
Great Basin, it was decidedly cool, the 
temperature averaging from 3 degrees 
to 7 degrees below normal, but along the 
Pacific coast about seasonal warmth pre- 
vailed. 


Rainfall Found to Be 
Local in Character 


Rainfall was of a decidedly local char- 
acter, and very unevenly distributed 
geographically. There were heavy 
excessive amounts in the extreme lower 
Missouri Valley. extending southward to 
northern Arkansas and westward to 
north-central Kansas, and also over a 
considerable area in the upper Missis- 
sippi Valley. In the South precipitation 
was mostly light to moderate, though 


follows in full 


over 


to 


there were a few locally heavy falls in| 


the Southeast and in parts of Texas, 
while from the upper Ohio Valley north- 
eastward most stations reported weekly 
totals of 1 inch or more. West of the 
Rocky Mountains very litle rain occurred. 

Another generally favorable week for 


agriculture was experienced in most of } 


the principal crop-producing areas. There 
was some delay by ain to field work in 
parts of the centraf Great Plains, upper 
Mississippi Valley, the Lake region, and 
locally. elsewhere, but, in general, sea- 
sonal field operations made satisfactory 
advance. 
North-Central States and the western 
Great Plains have damaged small grains 
in shock, and considerable uncut grain 
was flattened by windstorms in the Lake 
region; otherwise harvesting and thresh- 
ing made mostly good advance. 

In much of the eastern half of the 
country vegetation made rapid growth 
under the influence of high temperatures, 


in the Middle and South Atlantic and 
east Gulf States, as well as in the south- 
ern portion of the Ohio Valley and parts 
of the Southwest. No extensive agricul- 
tural area, however, is yet suffering 
from drought. Rains were beneficial in 
the more southwestern States, but unir- 
rigated crops are still needing moisture 
over the northern half of the trans- 
Rocky Mountain area, 
There was considerable interruption by 
rain to harvesting in the late northern 
districts, and wet weather has damaged 
shocked grain in the upper Mississippi 
Valley, while considerable wheat is still 
uncut in the west-central Great Plains 
where rains have been frequent. In most 
of the Winter Wheat Belt, however, 
threshing made fairly good advance. 
[he harvesting of spring wheat pro- 
gressed, and is now nearly completed in 
South Dakota and well under way in 
North Dakota; there was considerable in- 
terruption by showers in the more east- 
ern portions of the belt. In the far 
Northwestern States the generally fair 
weather favored harvest ar : 
Oat harvest is well advanced in the 
northern Great Plains, and this crop is 


now ready to cut in the more northeast- | 


ern States. Grain sorghums made good 
advance in the Great 

flax continued to do well in the Central- 
Northern States. Rice made very 
progress in the lower Mississippi. 
and Gulf districts. 


Continued Progress 
By Corn Reported 


Corn continued to make very good to 
excellent advance in the main producing 
sections and its condition is still good to 
excellent in these areas, with ears form- 
ing north to South Dakota and Minne- 
sota. Progress and condition were 
mostly very good to excellent in the Ohio 
Valley, although some local areas report 
very poor to only fair, and in Kentucky 
the condition is irregular. Growth and 
condition were very good to excellent in 


Plains area, and 


good 


Valley 


Iowa, with roasting ears reported in early | 


fields in all sections and the crop about 
two weeks ahead of last year. Advance 
and condition were mostly excellent in 
the Great Plains and in Missouri. with 
the crop varying from the silking to 
roasting-ear stages, Progress varied 
widely in the South, but apparently av- 
evraged fair. In the East corn is mostly 
good, but rain is needed in some parts. 
and it is advanced well in most sections 
from the Lake region westward to the 
Rocky Mountains, with some roasting 
ears reported, 

Temperatures were mostly seasonable 
in the Cotton Belt, and showers were 
very irregular, but mostly light to mod- 
erate in amount. These conditions were 
rather favorable for cotton over much 
the greater portion of the belt and prog- 
ress was mostly fair to very good. In 
the Carolinas the general warmth and 
scattered showers promoted good 
growth, but rains would now be helpful 
in parts of North Carolina. In Georgia, 
under the influence of warmth and sun- 
shine, growth was good, with late plants 
blooming and bolls opening rapidly in 
the south where some picking has be- 
gun. In Tennessee, Alabama, and Mis- 
sissippi some local shedding is reported, 
but the progress of the crop has been 
mostly fair to very good. 

In Arkansas weather conditions favored 
very good advance, except in some scuth- 
ern counties where considerable shedding 


extreme | 


Continued rains in parts of the | 


id threshing. | 


Local in Character. 


‘In Louisiana the weather was mostly 


favorble, except for considerable rain in; 


the south where plants are still shed- 
ding. In Oklahoma rain the latter part 
of the week was unfavorable in the 
central and eastern portions, but the 
weekly progress of cotton was mostly 
fair in those areas and very good in the 
west; early plants are fruiting well, but 
the general condition of the crop ts still 
spotted. In Texas rain oceurred at about 
two-thirds of the reporting stations, 
with generally favorable weather, except 
in those sections still dry, principally on 


thelower coast and in much of the south- | 


west division, Where progress was poor, 
with considerable shedding reported; 
elsewhere plants are fruiting fairly 
well, as a rule, with picking starting in 
‘the central and eastern portions. 


Commerce Declines 
In Leather Goods 


Values of Both Exports and 
Imports Reduced for First 
Half of Year. 


Declines in value of both American 
exports and imports of leather manu- 
factured goods for the first half of this 
year as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1927 are reported in a state- 
‘ment made public August 8 by the De- 
partment of Commerce through Its Shoe 
and Leather Manufactures Division. The 
statement follows in full text: 

United States exports of leather manu- 
factured goods during the first six 
months of 1928 were valued at $8,895, 
724, and imports) of similar goods 
amounted to $11,255,290. During the 
corresponding period of 1927 the exports 
were valued at $9,572,274, and the im- 
ports $8,709,935. , 

During the 1928 period 2,458,499 pairs 
of leather footwear, valued at $5,772,829 
were exported, and imports amounted to 
2,195,125 pairs, valued at 55,059,896. 

Of the imports of leather boots and 
shoes, women’s shoes constituted ths 
major portion of 1,195,344 pairs, and of 
this quantity Czechoslovakia supplied 
830,600 pairs. France, Austria, Switzer- 
land, and Germany were also important 
countries of origin. 

The imports were as follows: Shoes 
for men and boys were imported prin- 
cipally from the United Kingdom, thai 
country supplying 111,591 pairs, valued 
at $695,942, during the first six months 
of 1928 out of the total importation of 
166,968 pairs, valued at $872,182. 
important countries of origin 
Czechoslovakia and Canada, 

Of a total importation of 123,519 pairs 
of children’s shoes, Switzerland supplied 
81.069 and Czechoslovakia 26,121 pairs. 

Exports of leather gloves amounied 
; to 7.577 dozen pairs, valued at $66,239, 
during the 1928 period and imports were 

4,492,801 pairs, vaiued at $4,536,402. 


| ports of French gloves amounted to 1,- 


were 


pairs from Germany. 

The quantity of new leather 
jexported from the United States during 
the 1928 period, 621,451 pounds, valued 


Other | 


Im- | 


IR RT airs s ¢ sare i 219 
though rain is now needed in many places j 928,871 pais, as compared with 1,312,181 


belting 


at $935,705, represented an increase of | 
about 19 per cent over the 520,908 pounds | 


92 


exported during the 1927 period. Canads:i, 
| British India, Mexico, and the United 
Kingdom were supplied, respectively, 
With 96,587, 85.408, 59,156, and 46,223 
pounds, 

With the exception of British Indiz 
the trade with these important markets 
showed pronounced increase over that of 
1927. South America increased the de- 
mand from 97,932 to 99,117 pounds. 

Other exports of leather goods in- 
cluded harness and saddlery valued at 
$142,811; bags and suitcases, $76,926: 
pocketbooks and purses, $298,567; and 
‘miscellaneous leather goods valued at 
$1,602,649, 


Traffic in Panama Canal 
Increases for Six Months 


Ships passing through the Panama 
Canal during the month of July this 
year were equal in number to those 
passing through in July 1927, according 
to an announcement by the Department 
of War August 8 which follows in full 
text: 

A radiogram received in the Office of 
the Secretary of War from the Governor 
of the l’anama Canal indicates that the 
Same number of vessels, 509, used the 
Canal during the month of July, 1928, 
as passed through in July of 1927. Be- 
low is a table showing the number of 
commercial vessels traversing the Canal 
during the past six months in comparison 
with the same months a year ago: 

No. of Vessels 


Month 1927 
February 
| March 
April 
May 
June 


July 


1928 

547 

542 

531 

5OR 

421 

509 

3,118 

Tolls Collected 
1927 
194,860.82 


Total 
Month 


| February 
March 
Apr il 
May 
June 


July 


$1,§ 
) 
2,065.206.92 
2.066.070.7383 
1970.377.97 


2,215,515.99 


2.016 
2.109,.083.19 


Total $12.908,997.87  $12.529,945.63 


Temperatures in July 
Averaged Nearly Normal 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
mal, or from 1 to 2 degrees above normal, 
while a limited area 
and a few scattered stations elsewhere 
show means about 1 degree below nor- 
mal. 

The warmest weather, relatively, oc- 
curred in the interior of the Pacific 
Northwest where several stations re- 
ported monthly means from 3 to 6 de- 
“rees higher than normal. 

For the country, as a whole, it is sel- 
dom that a month has so near normal 
temperatures as are shown for 
1928, Maximum 
100 degrees quite generally in the South- 
| west, the interior of California, and in 
‘the Great Basin, but elsewhere tempera- 


in the Northwest | 


July, tributed, with the amounts over most of | generally deficient. 
readings were above, the northern half of the country above Lake region was relatively dry, but else- 
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Increase of Ten Per Cent in Cotton Yield 
Forecast by Crop Reporting Board for 1928 | 


Production of Harvested Area Is Estimated to Reach 
152.2 Pounds Per Acre. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Th Production in 1927 was 12,955,000 
bales; in 1926, 17977,000 bales; in 1925, 
16,104,000 bales; in 1924, 13,628,000 
bales; and in 1923, 10,140,000 bales. 

Condition on. August 1 
69.5 per cent of normal; in 1926, 69.8 
per cent; in 1926, 65.6 per cent; and ten- 
year (1917-1926,) average, 67.3 per cent. 
cent, 


ie recent rains in West Texas have 
been extremely beneficial, but the crop in 
that area is about two weeks late and 
will require a late fall to properiy ma- 
iure, | 
46,695,000 Acres Cultivated. 

A United States cotton crop of 14,- 
291,000 bales (500-pounds gross weight) 
in 1928 is indicated by the condition of 
67.9 per cent of normal upon the 46,- 
695,000 acres in cultivation on July 1, 
as estimated by the Crop Reporting 
Board of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. This report is based upon data 
from crop correspondents, field statisti- 
cians, and cooperating State Boards (or 
Departments) of Agriculture and Ag- 
ricultural Colleges. 

The final outturn of the crop will de- 
pend upon whether the various influ- 
ences affecting the crop during the re- 
mainder of the season are more or less 

vershle than usual. 


If the per cent of cotton area aban- 
doned during this season should be equal 


, in the United States this year would be 
44,953,000 acres. Upon that acreage the 
crop of 14,291,000 bales indicated by the 

‘ August 1 condition would approximate 


per acre, 

The yield in 1927 was 154.5 pounds; in 
1926, 182.6 pounds; and average for the 
ten years 1917-1926, 156.2 pounds. De- 

—stail by States follow: 
eultivation July 1, 19 less l0-vear average abandonment 
\; August 1 condition percentage (10-year average), Column B; If 
Column D. Yield per acre in pounds (10-vear average): 
1927, Column F; 1928, indicated by condition on August 1, Column G. 
nings in thousands of 500-lb. gross weight bales): 1927 crop, 
(indicated by condition August 1 Column T, 
D 


\t in 
of acres, Column 
Column C; 1928, 


28, in thousands 


27, 
Column E; 
Production (gin- 
Column H; 1928 crop 
, 
E 
241 
26 
191 
142 15 
102 

24N 

176 

140 

174 

156 é 

134 2f 1 BO 5,1 

151 4 7 1,419 
188 1,136 
ona x2 
5 


; 133 
157 


F 
230 
238 


tH 

31 
Se1 
730 


lise 


Virginia . 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 

Florida 
Missouri 
Tennessee 
Alabama. 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 

Texas ; 
Oklahoma 
Arkansas 

New Mexico 
Arizona 
California 
Other 


1,079 
19 
401 
871 
1,229 
HHS 


4 


1 
11s 


1,000 
70 
91 
91 


2>su0 
279 


$197 


340 


10 10 


14,291 
100 


14.5 
194 


25 reports, 


156.3 12.955 
45 

On area in cul- 
for cross-State 
figures nor in 


United States 


Lower California 160 299 


*Prior to 1924 interpolated from July 25 and August 
tivation July 1, less 10-year average ubandonment, Allowances made 
ginnings. §Less than a 10-year average. {Not included in California 
United States total. 

Crop Reporting Board: W. F. 
. A, Jones, C. H. Robinson and V. C. 


Callander, chairman: J. A. Cc. S. Bouton, 


Childs, 


Becker, 





ern States; the highest reported was 116!/ern and northwestern Texas, but else- 
| degrees at Yuma, Ariz. | where south of the Potomac, Ohio, and 

Precipitation was rather unevenly dis-/ lower Missouri Rivers the amounts were 
Most of the western 


normal and the southern half below nor-| where over the North precipitation was 
mal. A limited number of stations ins generous to heavy, particularly in the 
the Southeast had more than the usual! northwestern Great Plains where some 
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Tariff Rate Reduced | 
On Certain Furniture 


Customs Court Upholds Assess- 
ment on Fish Paste. 


New York, August 8.—Stools, foot- 
stools, benches, armchairs and _ other 
furniture composed wholly or in chief, 
value of wood, were erroneously taxed 
at 50 per cent ad valorem, under para-| 
graph 1119, act of 1922, the United) 
States Customs Court finds in granting 
import claims of Sorenson & Company, | 
Inc., the Embassy Art & Auction Gal-| 
leries, Leslie Mark, Charles H. Veit & 
Sons, Inc., and Samuel Greenstein & 
Sons. Duty is fixed by the court at 
331-3 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 410, 

Certain screens, also taxed at 50 per 
cent, are held dutiable at 45 per cent un- 
ider paragraph 409. (Protests Nos, 204- 
554-G-49476-26, etc.). 

Certain paste, consisting of fish, olives, 
|gherkins, ete., packed in oil, is held by 


a yield of 152.2 pounds of lint cotton | the court, in a decision overruling a pro- 


test of A. Magnano Company, of Seattle, 
to have been correctly assessed by the 
|collector at the rate of 30 per cent ad} 
valorem, under paragraph 720, act of| 
1922. The importers contended for duty 
lat only 25 per cent ad valorem, under 
the same paragraph. (Protest No. 216- 
| 224-G-8830.) 


| ————— 
Effect of Smelter Fumes 
From Canada to Be Studied | 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
Agriculture. The Department’s 
ment follows in full text: 

Chemical and pathological studies of | 
\the effect of sulphur fumes on vegetation 
|will be undertaken as a result of the 
jpreliminary survey of areas in Colum- 
bia River Valley, State of Washington, 
alleged to have been damaged by fumes 
from the smelter at Trail, British Col- 
lumbia. This investigation was made by 
Dr. W. W. Skinner, Assistant Chief, | 
Chemical and Technological Research, | 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils; A. T. 
‘Strahorn, Assoclate Soil Scientist, Bu- | 
|reau of Chemistry and Soils; and D. F. | 
| Fisher, Pathologist, Bureau of Plant In- 


state- | 





| 
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soil, An economic survey to determine, 
the value of the area now affected by | 
the smelter operations has already been | 
started by Mr. Strahorn. Within the 
near future the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try will send into the affected area a} 
forest pathologist to ascertain the extent 
of the damage to the timber. When the 
investigation is completed the results 
will be sent to the State Department. 


Hi 


gher Duty on Dry Cells 
Is Restored by Brazil 


A circular issued by the Brazilian 


Minister of Finance has repealed circular | 
No. 30 of May 10, 1927, by which the | 


duty on dry cells for radio was changed 
from specific to ad valorem, thereby re- 
sulting in a lower duty, according to a 


|statement made public on August 8 by 


the Department of Commerce based upon 
an article ‘n Diario Official. The full text 
of the statement follows: 

Dry cells for radio have now reverted 
to ‘a nominal duty of 350 reis each, which, 


i based on the present rate of exchange 
between gold and paper, results in an| 


2 
0. 


13 to 14 
rates of 


actual duty of approximately 
cents per unit under present 
exchange. 


Scacious decks caclosed 
vorld famous erisine Li 


for the Orient via Havana 





dustry, its purpose being to determine 


{the character of the injury to the vege- | 
{tation and to form some idea as to the | 
lines of investigation to follow and the | 
=|number of men needed in the field. Con- 


ferences were held at Spokane with Sen- 
jator C. C. Dill, of Washington, and Dr. 
Edward C. Johnson, Dean of the College 
of Agriculture of Washington, with rep- 
'resentatives of farm groups and with 
| officials of the smelter compeny. 

| As a result of the report the Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils will undertake 


chemical examination of the fumes from | 


is noted; plants are blooming and put- tures as high as 100 degrees did not oc-| amount of rain for this month, and pre-. stations reported two to more than three} the smelter and will study the effect of 
ting on bolls rapidly, except in the south. , cur, except locally in the Central-North- | cipitation was relatively heavy in nerth-|, times the normal amount, 


the fumes upon vegetation and upon the 


he Orient (-7ia Honoiulu) 


| States 


| research 


| Expenditures to Aid 
Agriculture Declared 
To Be at High Point 
Cooperation of States and 

Federal Government in 


Solution of Problems 
Is Reviewed. 





[Continued from Page 1.) 
lave exclusively for agriculture, and 
| vecognize that it is impossible to draw 
la sharp line between services strictly 
for agriculture and for the general 
public. 

For example, the finds made available 

for the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture for 1929 total $155,059,968.43, 
| but the greater part of this can not be 
classified exclusively as ‘“‘aid to agri- 
culture,”’ since nearly $86,200,000 or 56 
per cent of the total is for Federal-aid 
highways, forest roads and trails, special 
roads and bridges in the flood areas, and 
| for the Mount Vernon Memorial High- 
way. Numerous other services—that of 
| the Weather Bureau, the Food and Drug 
| Administration, wild-life conservation, 
|and other activities—benefit directly and 
indirectly the public at large. 

An important part of Federal aid for 
lagriculture takes the form of subven- 
| tions to the States and may be classified 
according to the manner in which funds 

are made available: First, Federal aid 
| not conditioned on like contributions by 
| the States, including support for the Ag 
} ricultural Experiment Stations under the 
Hatch, Adams, and Purnell Acts, and 
for the land grant colleges under the 
Second Morrill Act (1890) and the Nel- 
son Amendment (1908); second, subven- 
tions to the States under the “50-50 sys- 
| tem,” which includes agricultural exten- 
sion, vocational agricultural education, 
and highway construction. 

States Increase Appropriations. 

A few comparisons may help us to 
place State and Federal support for cer- 
tain agricultural purposes into something 
like a correct perspective. Of all reve- 
nue of the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions in 1889, only 18 per cent, in round 
figures, was obtained from within the 
States, and 82 per cent from the Fed- 
eral Government; by 1910 and 1925 the 
proportion of State support had ad- 
vanced to 62 and 86 per cent, respec- 
tively. In 1927, notwithstandnig the fact 
that Federal support for each State had 
been increased by $30,000 under the Pur- 
nell Act, the stations received per 
cent of their support from within the 

and 23 per cent from the Fed- 
eral Government. 

In other words, Federal aid for agri- 
culture through scientific research in the 
experiment stations increased from $585,- 
in 1889 to $2,880,000 in 1927, or 
about five-fold, whiie support for the 
stations from within the States increased 
from $125,000 to $9,768,000 or seventy- 
eight fold. 

Federal funds for research in the De- 
partment of Agriculture in 1927, aside 
from the support for State experiment 
stations, amounted to nearly $10,600,000, 


ne 
i 


jexclusive of research in forestry, wild- 


life conservation and highway construc- 
tion. In that year Federal support for 
roughly classified as directly 
and specifically related to agriculture in 
the Department and in the Experiment 


| Station amounted to nearly $13,500,000. 


The more controversal subject of Fed- 
eral aid under the “50-50 system” in- 
cludes agricultural extension, vocational 
education in agriculture, and road con- 
struction, which, as already noted, is of 
general public importance. State funds 
for these purposes greatly exceed the 
Federal support. 

Extension Work Broadened. 

In 1925, nearly $19,700,000 was spent 
for coperative extension work, of which 
62 per cent was derived from sources 
within the States and 38 per cent from 
the Federal Government. Of the Fed- 
eral contributions of $7,400,000, the 
States were required under the terms of 
the Smith-Lever Act to match only 
| $5,400,000. Hence, in 1925 the States 
‘contributed $2.27 for every Federal dol- 
lar that had to be matched to make it 
|available for agricultural extension in 
|the States. 
| The support for vocational agricul- 
tural education under the Smith-Hughes 
Act in 1927 amounted to $7,500,000, of 
which $2,800,000, or 38 per cent was 
supplied by the Federal Government. 

The wisdom of Federal aid, especially 
of the ‘50-50 system” has been ques 
tioned by many whose opinions certain! 
are entitled to careful consideration, A 
|appraisal of the reasons for this crit 
;cism is not possible in the scope of th 
| paper, but it is possible to summariz 
|the principal objections together with 
'the counter arguments advanced by th: 
friends of Federal aid. 

The first criticism is that Federal aia 
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Demand for Credit 
Found to Be Active 
In Chicago District 


Revised Rates Are Prescribed on Cement 
In Southern States on Basis of Distance 


| U. S. Treasury | 
Statement | 


August 6. 
Made Public August 8, 1928. 
. ic . . 
: Increase in July After Slack-| | Customs recelpts .... 
° Rett ae | | Internal-revenue receipts: 
ening at Beginning of land Domestic Commerce, Julius Klein, | all kinds of srw ac ripen went tenn tax : 
/ \e ars }and with Edward T. Pickard, in charge | industrial machinery. is survey will | iscellaneous In- 
Month Noted by Fe deral of textile commodities; Wilbur J, Page, | show obsolete as well as modern ma-| ternal revenue. . 
Reserve Bank. in charge of hides and leather division; | chinery. 7 : | Miscellaneous receipts.. 
Walter H. Rastall, in charge of the di- | “The ee gn S machinery | Sneak elinaie ecectete 
eee Wao ncira aie ‘hi vision of machinery; Arthur B. But-| that may be, for all marketing oppor- 1 hary recelp 
: oh yousral Menerve s = eee man, chief of the division of shoe and tunities, obsolete, may save on the de- | Public debt receipts seeee 
a © SPORnOEI® gum Se eae ar \leather manufactures, and others. preciation allowances in taxes. | Balance previous day.. 
there had been active demand for credit| ~‘. ms ME |” “In some cases, it has been found that | 
throughout the Seventh Federal Reserve I have asked the Department of} machinery manufactured at considerable 
District in June, and that figures for the} Commerce to have trade commissioners, | enieen a soem foand to be only wsable 
first half of July indicated the demand|Who will deal with eager ol os are! iy 11 firms. ; 
was continuing after slackening some-| Vital to Massachuset eee We £0; "«T am asking and will urge at the 
what at the start of the month. -Follow-|to | Massachusetts — ; ge with a next session of Congress further appropri- 
ing is the full text of that part of the selling agencies is as aa oR nto | ations for the survey of the domestic ma- 
bank’s statement dealing with credit|their foreign fields,” s ere ‘ill do cinery situation. I want provision made 
conditions: ber of the trade commissioners W1il Co | for trade commissioners to investigate the 
An active demand for credit is reported this, as a number have done in the past} ¢o,cion trade opportunities for textile 
from many sections of the district, ex-| my request. manufactures, and for a trade commis- 
ceeding the volume a month ago or at| “This first-hand contact, between the, sioner to develop _the boot and shoe | 
this time last year. Rates generally|selling agents of the large industries and| markets in the Caribbean Sea territory. 
have shown a firming trend, and in Chi-|the men who are going into the field to| An aviation manufactures market is | 
cago on commercial paper are quoted at|stimulate the foreign markets for our} going to be another pressing need. 
approximately one-half of 1 per cent products is proving very important. 1 Mrs. Rogers to Seek 
above the level of a month previous, or| know personally of a number of specific | > ss 
5 to 5% per cent. Collateral loans in|instances of substantial sales made as Congressional Aid 
Chicago carry 5% to 6 per cent, as do| the result of these contacts. _ | “I am asking, and will press at the 
customers’ over-the-counter loans, | “I am very much interested ina Gov-| December session, for an appropriation 
Loan Rate Increases. 
The average rate earned on loans and 


Department of Commerce Asked to Appoint Trade Com- 
| missioners With Special Objectives. 


| 
| 
Receipts, | 


[Continuee From Page 1.] $2,524,672.38 A new distance scale of rates 
has been prescribed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, effec- 
tive October 30, on cement from 
producing points in the Kansas gas 
belt, Oklahoma, Texas, Missouri, 
Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky to destinations in Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, Mississippi, and 
Tennessee. 

The first part of the Commis- 
sion’s report was printed in the is- 
sue of August 8. The full text con- 
tinues: 


849,551.50 
| 


1,733,222.52 | 
541,225.40 


5,648,571.80 
943,900.00 | 
364,564,092.06 | 


371,156,663.86 


Expenditures. ' 


° re 
{points would effect both reductions and Disapproval Is W ithout 
increases. In general the rates, par- Prejudice to Revision of 
| ticularly from the Texas producing | . . ; ° 
— are now — than Scale II], | Tariffs on Basis Spect- 
{but many are about the same as or| 
| slightly less than such scale, particularly fied by I. C. C. 
to certain Mississippi River crossings | —_—— ah 
and some intermediate points. | The Interstate Commerce Commission 
| The principal grounds upon which! held in a decision made public August 8 
{complainants and interveners rely for|that increased rates proposed on hay, 
|rates from their shipping points to! straw, excelsior, and similar products be- 
|destinations in Louisiana and Arkansas! tween official classification and southern 
not higher than Scaie III rates, are that! territories are not justified. 
General expenditures... $11,938,508.03 the densities of population and traffic! The Commission’s finding was made in 
Interest on public debt.. 859,335.99 Th halt ix aed sly 110 and operating conditions in Arkansas! Investigation & Suspension Docket No. 
Refunds of receipts.... 791,102.53) ee, meee See oximately 110! and Louisiana justify a basis of rates | 3048 and is without prejudice to the es- 
Panama Canal 6,606.57 | miles nearer than Kansas City to des-| not higher than now applies in eastern | tablishment of interterritorial class rates 
Operations in special ac- _| tinations in Louisiana and Arkansas, ex- | Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and east-! based on ratings approved in this pro- 
_ counts . , 82,183.07 | cent that to northeastern Arkansas desti- |¢T™ Texas. ceeding by the Commission for such 
Adjusted service certifi- 217,167.39 | Rations it is in general about 50 miles | _ According to the census of 1920, the commodities in southern classification. 
Civil = gah ment en ©" nearer. Of the 3,045 destinations named density of population in Arkansas wae | Other Rates Disapproved. 
ivi eo er 203.304.457 | er Leland’s Arkansas and Louisi- eed a per se on per mile of | The Commission also disapproved in- 
p | ana tariff I. C. C. 1638, the rates from |Talroad, and in Louisiana 39.6 per square |, oo. 1 rati Rie hern classificati 
Investment of trust funds 148,841.00 | the Kansas gas belt are the same as|mile and 344 per mile of railroad. The |CTC4S¢¢ Fratings in — prichidl uoveat hagas > 
—— |from Kansas City to 2,057 stations; |average for the two States was 36.8 per |°” Say) Se, SES, Ok 


Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 
Public debt expenditures 
chargeable against or- 
dinary receipts 
Other public debt expen- 
GIRUPOS. 2 ccccceces 


: : ] : cs ; 
4.27| higher than from Kansas City to 120 sta- | square mile and 346 per mile of railroad. Prec gpl cong heat ag ng sone ‘ns 
| tions by amounts ranging from 1 cent| Under the same census the population | (ot. . ah 5 . > P ‘d : load 
| to 10.5 cents, or an average of approxi-| per square mile was 21.6 in Kansas, 16.9 pk ge Bagel cag and } pg in nee 8 

mately 5.5 cents; and lower than from!in Nebraska, 8.3 in South Dakota, and | ~ isi Melee aah eo) SNE Ch WO 
| Kansas City to 868 stations by amounts |29.2 in Oklahoma. The population per | °° S!0% In cat — ; 
1,753,422.45 | ranging from 0.5 cents to 13.5 cents, or|square mile in that portion of the vari- | The Commission’s findings approved as 


13,307,7 


1,030,900.00 


ernmental survey of the New England] for a study of the chemical industry, 
\industrial situation. I want our manu-/| with a view to meeting the situation | 
‘discounts by 10 large banks during the 
‘calendar month of June was’ 5.25 per 


cent, compared with 5.07 in May and 
4,90 per cent in June, 1927. In Detroit, 
demand for credit continues steady, with 
a slightly upward trend in rates. The 
prevailing rate on commercial loans in 
that city for the week ended July 14 was 
4% to 6 per cent. 

Total bills and securities of the Fed-| 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago on July 
11 were $188,840,000, a drop of over 40 
million from the $232,015,000 on July 3, 
which figure marked the highest volume 
of reserve bank credit in use in the dis- 
trict since December 29, 1926, when} 
$234,868,000 was reported. On July 13, 
1927, the corresponding reporting date 
a year ago, bills and securities totaled 
$128,040,000. 

On July 18 the item rose to $202,606,- 
000. Loans to member banks of $154,- 
412,000 July 18 compared _ with 
$181,089;000 July 3, and $140,003,000 
June 13 this year. Federal Reserve 
notes in circulation have shown a rising 
trend for several months, and on July 
11 aggregated $273,054,000, the largest 
amount since May 21, 1924, with $275,- 
478,000. On July 18, however, they de-| 
clined to $271,337,000 compared with 
$255,322,000 June 13. 

Loans and discounts of reporting mem- 
ber banks on July 11 of $2,381,391,000 
were considerably less in volume than] 
on June 13, the corresponding date a 
month ago when $2,430,169,000 was 
shown. This trend is largely a reflection | 
of a lowered volume in Chicago, on col- 
lateral as well as for commercial pur- 
poses. On July 18 loans and discounts | 
of reporting members increased some- 
what, $2,397,781,000 being reported. 

Investments Decline. 


Investments have shown a downward 
trend, amounting to $894,371,000 on July 
18, as against $914,950,000 June 13. Both 
items are in greater volume than a year 
ago; on July 13, 1927, loans and dis- 
counts totaled $2,263,305,000 and invest- 
ments $836,281,000. Net demand de- 
posits are below a year ago. On July 
13, 1927, the item stood at $1,872,294,000, 
and on July 18 this year at $1,841,326,-} 
000, representing a decline of about 
$23,000,000 from the preceding week. On 
June 13 net demand deposits totaled 
$1,910,581,000. Time deposits have de-| 
clined each week since the peak of 
$1,312,132,000 reported June 13, and on 
July 18 aggeregated $1,262,550,000. This 
figure compares with $1,162,513,000 July 
13 a year ago. 


Expenditures to Aid 
Agriculture Enlarged 


Fund for Purpose Said to Be| 
Greater Than Ever Before. 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
gives the National Government a control 
over local affairs in violation of the spirit 
cf the Constitution. In reply it is urged 
that the technical question of constitu- 
‘ionality has been decided by the Su- 
reme Court of the United States on the 
round that Federal aid is a political and 
st a justifiable question and that the 

ill of Congress is final in appropriating 

ands for these and similar purposes. 

The second ground for opposition is the 
‘harge that Federal aid destroys State 
‘nd local initiative and incentive for 
mdependent action. Friends of the sys- 
‘em point out that Federal aid does not} 
stifle local initiative, but on the contrary 
stimulates it by affording opportunity 
and incentive for cooperative self-help 
within the community, and that the vari- 
ous acts of Congress providing for Fed- 
eral aid to agriculture, and the ad- 
ministration of these laws, give broad 
scope for local effort in initiating and 
carrying out community and State pro- 
grams. 

The third criticism is that the offer of 
Federal money for a specified purpose on 
condition that an equal amount be con- 
tributed from sources within the State di- 
verts State and local funds from other 
purposes which may have greater local 
importance. In answer, defenders of the} 
present policy cite figures on expendi- 
tures under the “50-50 system” showing 
that the States far more than match the 
Federal funds. This they regard as evi- 
dence that the States want this work in 
preference to other forms of public serv- 
ice or improvements and even in prefer- 
ence to lower taxes. 

Unfairness Is Charged. 

The fourth ground for opposition to 
Federal aid is the contention that it 
distributes taxes unfairly since the 
amount of Federal funds expended within 
any State bears no relation to the Fed- 
eral revenue collected within that State. 

In reply, data on internal revenues and 
other material are marshalled to show 
that this argument overlooks three im- 
are not paid by the States but by indi- 
viduals who are within the taxing power 
of Congress as well as within that of the 
States; (2) that the amount of Federal 
taxes collected in each of the States is 
no measure of the geographic distribu- 
tion of tax burdens, since these taxes 
often are mot paid where collected; and 
(3) that the benefits of Federal aid are 
not confined to the State im which any 
particular part of the money is expended 





| keting data for New England. \ 1 
| bulletin, on Commercial Structure in New 


|\Order Cancels Method 


facturers to be able to get information | 
as to what is being sold in the world} 
markets, how it is being sold, where the} 
products sold come from and other vital | 
information necessary for guaging indus- 
trial markets. Such a survey has just| 
been made by the Department of Com- | 
merce. 

“TT am that 


advised the first page 


|proofs of the bulletin on the subject will | 


be ready within three days from now. 
This will deal with what is described as| 
the external trade movements, and it} 
gives a great deal of data with respect) 
to New England manufactures. | 

“Then, I understand, the Department | 
of Commerce has another bulletin about | 
ready to be printed, dealing with mar- | 
A third} 


England, I am informed, will soon be 
available. 

“T have conferred with the Department 
of Commerce because they have trained 
specialists, keen to the needs of the} 
manufacturers and the development of 
marketing opportunities. They have co- 
operated with the idea of having the for- 
eign trade commissioners go up to Mas-} 
sachusetts and confer directly with the 
industrial selling agencies witha view to, 
first hand acquainting of themselves with 
the situation, before proceeding to for- 
eign fields. 

“T have also, in past sessions of Con-! 
gress, taken our New England manu- 
facturers before the appropriation com- 
mittees of Congress, to present their 
visualization of the needs and opportuni- 
ties of American industry. 


First to Ask Specialization 
By Trade Commissioners 
“T am rather proud of the fact I was} 


the first to ask, and to get, provision for | 


a trade commissioner to deal with boots 
and shoes and hides and ieather and for 
cotton and wool trade commissioners. 
There were no trade commissioners spe- 
cializing in these subjects before, the 
commercial attaches of embassies and 
legations handling these subjects in con- 
nection with other general matters under | 
the old system. 

“T have appeared before the Director 
General of the Budget, Brig. Gen. Her- 
bert M. Lord, each year of my Congres- 
sional serivce, personally pointing out 
the necessity for these sepcailized trade 
promotion ideas, and I have always 
found him willng to cooperate when 
shown their importance. 

“At the last session of Congres, I suc- 
ceeded in getting funds for a survey of 








Of Depreciation Accounting 
2447. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission } 
made public, August 7, an order post- 
poninge indefinitely the effective date of 
its previous orders of November 2, 1926, 
prescribing a system of depreciation ac- 
counting for steam railroad and tele- 
phone companies. 

The postponement orders were entered | 
in No. 14700, Depreciation Charges of 
Telephone Companies, and No. 15,100, 
Depreciation Charges of Steam Railroad 
Companies. 





Schedules Raising Rates 
On Petroleum Suspended 


By an order just entered in Investiga- | 
tion and Suspension Docket No. 3143,| 
the Interstate Comerce Commission has 
suspended from August 8, 1928, until 
March 8, 1929, the operation of certain | 
schedules as published in Supplement 
No. 20 to Agent J. E. Johanson’s tariff | 
I, C. C. No, 1983. 

The suspended schedules propose to} 
increase the rates on petroleum and! 
petroleum products, carloads, from Col- 
orado, Texas, to Louisville, Ky., and in-| 
termediate points in Kentucky located | 
on the L. H. & St. L. Ry. | 


and are not even 
population. 
Criticism Is Helpful. 

The more thoughtful and discriminat- 
ing advocates of the present system will| 
probably grant that criticism helps to| 
prevent overhasty expansion of Federal 
aid, and thus retards new ventures in| 
Federal subvention until they are based 
on a general and well-considered convic- 
tion that some important public purpose 
will be served. 

Regardless of personal opinion as to} 
the wisdom of a particular proposal fer} 
Federal aid, we must recognize that it ‘s| 
becoming more and more established as a| 
national policy. The fundamental cause 
of this centralization may be found, not} 
in temporary public sentiment, but in the} 
fact that the nation is becoming an in- 
creasingly intricate social and economic! 
unit and less an association of inde-| 
pendent units, each with its distinct so-| 
cial and economic problems. Sectional) 
rivalries and apparently conflicting inter-| 
ests are a proof rather than a negation) 
of this interdependence. 

With this growing interrelation of the| 
various parts of the country, is it not in-| 
evitable that the larger unit of govern-| 
ment should grow more rapidly in au-| 
thority and influence than the smaller? | 


confined to the rural! 





; 000,000. 


ae on aed eee l eis | 
demand premiums over regular assess | So far as is known the remaining 293 | 


|it was added, after a study and analysis 


| duties upon merchandise imported into the 


brought about by chemical cartels abroad 
that have been hurting our domestic 
chemical industry. 

“T conferred today with Miss Ruth | 
O’Brien, Chief of the Division of Tex- | 
tiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home 
Economics, Departmetn of Agriculture, 
with a view to ascertaining the possi- | 
bility of placing American made wool 
and cotton materials more in the stores | 
in place of similar foreign made mate- 
rials. 

“Every effort should be made, in my 
opinion, to facilitate the use of Ameri- | 
can made wools and cottons instead of 
the foreign goods on our store counters | 
the country over.” 


Comptroller Favors Charter | 


For Bank in New York City | 


The Comptroller of the Currency, J. W. 
McIntosh, on August 8, announced orally 
the approval of the Comptroller’s office 
of an application for a charter for the 
Commercial National Bank & Trust Com- | 
pany, of New York, which will begin 
business with an invested capital of $12,- | 
This capital, Mr. McIntosh de- 
clared, is the largest with which any na-|! 
tional bank ever started and he believed | 
it exceeded the largest invested capital 
of any bank organized under a State 
charter. 

The directors of the bank will be: R. F.} 
Hoyt, Robert Lehman, W. B. Scarbor- 
ough, A. J. Miller, Samuel L. Fuller, 
George Blumenthal, David A. Schulte, | 
William Wrigley, W. G. McCullough, E. ! 
C. Jamieson, C. M. Keyes, Rogers Cald- | 
well, Henry Ickelheimer, Thomas Chad- | 
bourne, E, P. Farley, Albert Blum, H. 
E. Talbott, Harold O. Barker, and Elmer | 
Schlesinger. 


‘Purchase ot Stock of Short | 


!New Jersey of control of the Hibernia | 
lity of its capital stock was approved by 


; the Interstate Commerce Commission by | 
: " _ el 
|report and order in Finance Docket No. | 


| similar application has been approved by 





Assessment Rates 
For Airmen Raised 
Naval Mutual Aid Association | 
Asks Extra Premium. 


A premium of $99.24 a year over the| 
regular assessment rates was ordered} 


| for Naval aviator members of the Naval} 


Mutual Aid Association on August 8 by | 
the Secretary of the Navy, Curtis D.| 
Wilbur. The premium is applicable to| 


| the $7,500 insurance policies held by the | 
| aviators, and an order to all ships and 


stations was issued making known the | 
Secretary’s decision. 

It was explained orally at the Depart- 
ment that the Naval Mutual Aid was the | 
last of many insurance organizations to 


ments for aviators, due to the extra-| 
hazard duty. Other governmental and | 
commercial insurance agencies for some 
time -have assessed aviators premiums 
ranging from $25 to $50 on each $1,000 | 
benefit. 

The premium rate was decided upon, 


of the deaths of members of Naval avia- 
tion during the last three years, when 37 
were killed. A total of 550 naval pilots! 
and observers, or 85 per cent of the force 
belong to the Association. Many of the 
unmarried pilots are not members. 


| Foreign Exchange 


New York, August 8.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: ; 

In pursuance of the provision of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 


United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 
Europe: : 
Austria (schilling) 14.0836 | 
Belgium (belga) 13.9084 | 
Bulgaria (lev) . -7288 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 2.9627 | 
Denmark (krone) ........e+ee. 26.6958 
England (pound sterling) 485.4456 
Finland (markka) .......scccee 2.5168 
France (franc) < 3.9077 
Germany (reichsmark) 23.8440 
Greece (drachma) 1.2964 
Holland (guilder) 17.4328 
Hungary (pengo) 5.2313 
Italy (lira) 40.1297 
Norway (krone) 26.6951 
Poland (zioty) 11.2100 
Portugal (escudo) 4.5696 
Rumania (leu) 6114 | 
Spain (pescta) 16.7485 
Sweden (krona) 26.7613 
Switzerland (franc) 19.2497 
Yugoslavia (dinar) .........06. 1.7601 | 
China (Hong Kong dollar) .... 49.9107 
China (Shanghai tael) 64.9642 | 
China (Mexican dollar) 47.0500 
China (Yuan dollar) ........... 46.9583 
India (rupee) 36.1928 | 
Japan (yen) 45.2011 
Singapore (S. 56.0000 
Canad. (dollar) Qs 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) .. 
Argentina (peso, 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Urueuay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver 


95.9254 
11.9459 
12.0782 
102.5939 
97.4400 
59.00 | 





1at $132,629. 
| of 1914 with the exception of land, for 


|} from $50 to $65 per share. 


| Mine Railroad are small, the applicant 


ja feeder. 
| acquisition of stock as proposed herein 
| will permanently preserve that line as 


| creased rental at the expiration of the 


|the applicant’s High Bridge branch. 


}concerning which the applicant now has 


.minority stockholders that it will pur- 


ibe in the public interest, and that the 


{sion either to construct a new line or to 


| County, Oregon, a distance of 50 miles, 
> | public. 


| applied to the Commission for permission 
| to ocnstruct a branch 


Balance today .......+. 355,064,627.14 | 


371,156,663.86 | 


J ersey Central Road | 


To Acquire Mine Line | 


Railroad Is Approved 
By I. C. CG. 


Acquisition by the Central Railroad of | 


Mine Railroad by purchase of a major- 


7005 made public August 8. The line| 
has been operated by the Jersey Central | 
since 1891 under a lease that expires | 
October 1, 1930, and contains no _ pro- 
Vision for renewal. The report of Divi- 
sion 4, dated August 2, follows in full 
text: 

The Central Railroad Company of New 
Jersey, a carrier by railroad subject to 
the interstate commerce act, on July 7, | 
1928, filed an application under para- | 
graph (2) of section 5 of the act for 
an order authorizing it to acquire con- 
trol of the Hibernia Mine Railroad Com- 
pany by purchase of capital stock. Aj} 





the Board of Public Utilty Commis- 
sioners of the State of New Jersey. A| 
hearing has been had, and no objection to 
the granting of the application has been 
presented to us. 

The Hibernia Mine Railroad extends; 
from a connection with the applicant’s 
High Bridge branch at Rockaway, north- 
easterly and northwesterly to Hibernia, | 
approximately 4.28 miles, all in Morris} 
County, N. J. This line has been op-| 
erated by the applicant under lease since} 
January 1, 1891, but the present lease} 
will expire October 1, 1930, and it con- 
tains no provision for renewal. 

The balance sheet of the Hibernia Mine 
Railroad as of December 31, 1927, shows 
investment in road and equipment, $184,- 
596.55, obligations of the United States, | 
$21,000, cash $3,447.81, capital stock, 
$200,000, and profit and loss credit bal- 
ance, $9,044.36. The capital stock con-| 
sists of 2,000 shares of the par value of| 
$100 each. 

The applicant states that it has been 
offered 1,707 shares of the stock of the 
Hibernia Mine Railroad at $60 per share. | 


shares are held by private owners. As 
of June 30, 1918, we fixed a tentative 


bernia Mine Railroad at $109,000, and 
the cost of reproduction new was fixed 
The prices used were as 


which 1918 prices were used. Upon 
these bases the applicant shows that 
the value of the stock as of 1918 ranged 


While the earnings of the Hibernia 


states that the line is valuable to it as 
It points out further that the 


part of its system and will preclude the 
possibility of being required to pay in- 


present lease. The Hibernia Mine Rail- 
road does not connect with the line of 
any carrier other than the applicant. 
and Hibernia is, in fact, the terminus of | 


The acquisition of 1,707 shares of 
stock by the applicant as sought herein 
will leave outstanding a small minority, 


no definite plans. Our order herein will 
provide that within 30 days from the date 
thereof the applicant shali notify the 


chase their stock at any time within six 
months after said date at the same price 
paid for the stock herein authorized to 
be acquired, namely $60 per share. 
Upon the facts presented we find that 
the acquisition of control by the appli- 
cant of the Hibernia Mine Railroad Com- 
pany by purchase of capital stock will 


terms and conditions of such acquisi- | 
tion, and the consideration to be paid 
for said stock, are just and reasonable, 





|An appropriate order will be entered. 


Two Companies Request 
Authority to Build Railways 


The Edward Hines Western Pine Com- } 
pany has filed application with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for permis- 


acquire an existing line between Burns, 
Harney County, and Seneca, Grant 


in Finance Docket No. 7079, just made 

The Florida East Coast Railway has | 
; line from Belle- 
glade 9% miles to a point on the west 


bank of the Miami Canal, in Palm Beach 
County, Florida. 





| The 


; and Arkansas on 


an average of approximately 2.48 cents. | 
The rates from the Kansas gas belt! 


and Ada are higher to numerous destina- 
tions in Louisiana and Arkansas than 
to New Orleans and other Mississippi 
River points, and also higher than to 
certain interior destinations, such as 
Shreveport. 

rom Birmingham to Arkansas and 
Louisiana destinations was an arbitrary 


| braska, 
;population per square mile 


| tablished, was 29. 
|56 and in Mississippi, 39. 
The original basis of rates on cement | 


jnorthern Arkansas 


of 3.5 cents over the rate from the St. | 


Louis group. The rates from St. Louis 


proper were later revised but no change | 
| 


was made in the rates from the group. | 


Therefore, the present rates from the 
Birmingham district do not bear the 
same relation to the rates from St. Louis 
that they formerly bore. 

For example, the present average rate 
from Birmingham to representative des- 
tinations on the Cotton Belt for an aver- 
age distance of 390 miles is 28.8 cents, 
whereas the average rate from St. Louis 
to the same points for an average dis- 
tance of 376 miles {s 6 cents less, or 
22.8 cents. The present rates from 
Birmingham also apply from Nashville, 
Chattanooga, Richard City, Portland, 
Spocari, Ragland, and Leeds. With the 
exception of Spocari these points are far- 


| ther from the destination territory than 


is Birmingham. 
Lower Rates Applied 
To Cement from Europe 
There is a substantial importation of 


{lumber products 


| 
| 
| 


ous States where Scale III rates appiy | 
was 32 in Missouri, 22 in Minnesota, 37 
in Oklahoma, 36 in Kansas, 34 in Ne- | 
and 18 in South Dakota. The | 
in eastern 
Texas, where Scale III was recently es- 


i 
In Tennessee it was | 
| 
The topography of Arkansas and Loui- 
siana is generally level, except that 
is somewhat moun- 
tainous. Agriculture is the chief indus- 
try, the principal crops being cotton, rice, | 
sugar cane, fruits, and vegetables. Pe- 
troleum and its products and lumber and 
are produced in both | 
States in large quantities and afford a |! 
substantial volume of tonnage for the 
carriers. Salt and sulphur, as well as 
naval stores, are also important products 
of Louisiana. While the country is gen- 
erally level, there many streams, 
bridges, and culverts, and the levees are 
numerous. High water frequently inter- 
feres with tran tation, j 
Favorable Comparison 
Found in Traffic Density 


_ The density of traffic of the principal 
lines participating in rates on cement to | 
destinations in Louisiana and Arkansas | 
does not compare unfavorably with the | 
density of traffic applying over lines op- | 
erating in western trunk line and south- 


are 


spor 


apply. | 


For the year 1923 the average density | 


European cement at New Orleans, and|of traffic, as shown by the revenue ton- 
such cement, as well as that manufac-|miles per mile of line for the principal 


tured there, moves to Louisiana destina- 
tions on intrastate rates relatively lower 
than those from interstate producing 
points. Such rates from New Orleans 
are often lower than the factor west 
of New Orleans used in making up com- 
bination rates from certain producing 
points east of the Mississippi River from 
which no joint rates are published. 

In certain instances the joint rates 
from such points exceed the combination 
of local rates to and from New Orleans. 
minimum weight applying from 
New Orleans to many Louisiana destina- 
tions is 20,000 pounds, but the minimum 
applicable generally throughout Louisiana 
interstate traffic 
50,000 pounds. 

The carriers concede that any basis of 
rates or minimum weight on cement ap- 
plying intrastate in Louisiana that is 
lower than from interstate points in un- 
waranted and unlawful, and should be 
corrected by establishing rates and mini- 
mum weight between points in Louisiana 
the same as apply from interstate 
origins. 

The various complainats and _ inter- 
venors show many other instances where 
the rates from their shipping points are 
relatively higher than from other ship- 
ping points in violation, they contend, 


| valuation of the properties of the. Hi-| of section 3. 


Practically all of the shippers contend 
that the same basis of rates should apply 
on cement from all producing points in 
Arkansas and Louisiana. Certain gas-belt 
shippers and west-side carriers urge that 
arbitraies be added for crossing the Mis- 
sissippi River. 


trict, as well as from Kansas City and 
St. Louis, should be on a level 
than from Ada and the Texas mills. 

Some of the producers east of the 
Mississippi River advocate a basis from 
their shipping points lower than from 
mills in the Birmingham district, due to 
alleged complicated terminal services at 
Birmingham, and they also suggest lower 
rates from all mills east of the river than 
from west-side mills, upon the ground 
that southeastern territory is in general 
lower rated than is southwestern terri- 
tory. 

Complainants at Ada asks that the same 
lower scale be annlied in the opnosite 
direction to points in Mississippi and 
western Tennessee. Many of the de- 
fendants’ witness agree that a uniform 
distance scale is desirable, but others 
urge that a group adjustment based on 
distance would suffice. 

Complainants and interveners contend 
that the rates from all producing points 
to destinations in Arkansas and Louisi- 
ana west of the Mississippi River, and to 
east-bank points, should not exceed the 
scale prescribed in Western Cement 
Rates, 69 I. C. C. 644, for application in 
eastern Kansas and Nebraska, and in 
Missouri on and north of the main line 
of the Frisco through Springfield and 


}south of the Missouri Pacific through 


Sedalia, hereinafter called Scale III. 

In Iola Cement Mills Traffic Asso. v. A. 
W. Ry. Co.. 87 I. C. C. 451, hereinafter 
called the Oklahom Case, Scale III rates 
were subsequently prescribed for appli- 
cation between points in Oklahoma east 
of the north-and-south line of the Rock 
Island through El Reno and from pro- 
ducing points in Kansas and Missouri to 
points in that portion of Oklahoma; and 
they were later established from inter- 
state producing points to destinations in 
Texas on and east of a line extending 
generally from Terral, Okla., through 
Fort Worth, Austin, and San Antonio to 
Corpus Christi, Tex., in compliance with 


; Oklahoma Portland Cement Co. v. D. & 


R. G. W. R. R., supra, hereinafter called 
the Texas Cement Case. 

This interstate basis in Texas now 
applies on intrastate traffic. Such a basis 
of rates to destinations in Arkansas and 
Louisiana from interstate shipping 


is | 
|compare with 943,545 in Kansas, 388,191 ; 
|in South Dakota, and 1,224,914 in Min- 
|nesota. The southern portion of Minne- 


Such gas-belt interests | 
also argue that the rates from that dis- | 


lower | 


| ing in cement for the year 1924, is shown 
jto have been in Arkansas 971,475 and 


| traffic density on those Ines for 1923 was, 


| somewhat less on the Louisiana lines west 





railways traversing Louisiana and 


in Arkansas and 1,383,911 in Louisiana. 


| These traffic densities for that year are 


| 


northern part of Minnesota. The traffic 
density of the principal lines participat- 


in Louisiana 995,072 revenue ton-miles 
per mile of road, which complainants 


sota is in Scale II territory, where the 
rates are approximately 90 per cent of | 
Scale III rates. 

The Missouri Pacific, Cotton Belt, Rocy 
Island, and Frisca are the most impor- 
tant density on those lines for 1923 was, 


respectively, 1,124,981, 1,352,506, 940,588, 
and 908,716 revenue ton-miles per mile 
of line. The traffic density was generally | 


of the Mississippi River than on the 
lines above referred to, although during 
that year certain of the Louisiana lines 
had a substantially higher traffic density. | 
For example, on the Kansas City South- | 
ern the density was 2,004,589 revenue | 
ton-mines per mile of line,on the Loui- | 
siannan Western 1,266,101, and on Mor- 
gan’s Louisiana & Texas 1,114,075. The 


Pb - | 
western territories where Scale II ‘rates | 


; Sion 
affic | have been justified, 
compared with an average in Kansas | — — 
and Oklahoma for the principal railways | 
| traversing those States of 988,298 reve- 
nue ton-miles per mile of line. | 

As previously stated, Scale III rates | 
| apply in eastern Oklahoma, Kansas, Ne- | 
|braska, and South Dakota and in the | 





[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.1 


an alternative the establishment of ninth 
class rating on these commodities in car- 
loads, wood excelsior excepted. For that 
article the Commission approved a car- 
load rating equivalent to 27.5 per cent of 
first class, 

Proposed increased ratings on moss, 
in carloads, wood excelsior, in less than 


|carloads, and palm or palmetto fiber, in 


carloads and less than carloads, in south- 
ern classification were found to be justi- 


|fied by the Commission. 


Commissioner Aitchison did not take 
part in the disposition of this case. The 
findings of the commission embodied in 
its report read: 

“iL That the schedules under suspen- 
sion in the original suspension order in 


|this proceeding have not been justified, 


but this finding is without prejudice to 
the establishment of interterritorial rates 
on the commodities here considered based 
on the ratings herein approved on such 
commodities in southern classification. 
“2. That the schedules under suspen- 


| sion in the first supplemental order have 


not been justified with the exception of 
those relating to ratings on moss and 
palm or palmetto fiber and the less-than- 
carload rating on excelsior, which have 
been justified, but this finding is with- 
out prejudice to the establishment in 
southern classification of ratings on hay, 


| Straw, fodder, flax shives, peanut hull 


fiber, corn husks and stalks, rice hulls, 
coconut husk fiber, pine needles, sea 
grass, sea moss, and sea weed of ninth 
class, in carloads, and fourth class, in 


| less than carloads, and a rating equiva- 
jlent to 27.5 per cent of first class on 


: ; Ar- | wood excelsior, in carloads. 
| kansas, is shown to have been 1,118,975 


“3. That the schedules under suspen- 
in the second supplmental order 


Minutes away from the 
markets of the world 


Every minute during banking 
hours, The Equitable sends or 
receives a cable to transfer money, 
buy or sell foreign exchange, 
finance import or export ship- 
ments, or gather trade and credit 
information from all quarters of 
the globe. 


Through its special cable service, 
The Equitable enables you to be 
but minutes away from the mar- 
kets of the world. 


Write to our foreign department 
for particulars 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 11 Broad Street, N. Ye 
District Representatives 
Philadelphia Baltimore 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 
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Through Train Service 


ATLANTIC CITY 


No Change of Cars 
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Through Buffet, Parlor Cars and Coaches 


Other Convenient Express Trains 
via Philadelphia 


Ly. WASHINGTON, week-days, 3.30, 5.05, 7.25 (except Saturdays), 8.15 
(Saturdays only), 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A, M 
Sundays, 3.30, 5.05, 6.47, 9.00, 


Sunday Excursions to ATLANTIC CITY, $4.00 Round Trip 
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Device for Connecting Cars in Train 
Is Declared Not to In 


Differences Found 
Between Structures 


Functions Also Are Held to 
Show Essential 
Variations. 


THE CINCINNAT] CAR COMPANY V. NEW 
York RAapip TRANSIT CORPORATION. 


District CourT FOR THE EASTERN | 


District oF NEw YORK. 

Elliott Patents 1499510 and 1501325 
and Ellis Patent 1500118, for a means 
to make a car part of a train of cars, the 


means consisting of a truck to which the | 


platforms of two adjacent cars are artic- 
ulated, and a vestibule on the truck and 
overlapping the platforms, were held to 
be valid, but not infringed. 

The court found that plaintiff’s patents 
were improvement patents and that the 
range of equivalents’ was accordingly 
narrowed, that they were for devices in- 
tended to be used on street railways 
where different conditions obtained than 
in the subway trains for which defend- 
ant’s conversion means was used, and 
that defendant’s means was functionally 
and structurally different from the pat- 
ented structure, and therefore did not in- 
fringe. 

Messrs. Toulmin & Toulmin, attorneys 


for plaintiff; H. A. Toulmin, H. A. Toul- | 


min, jr., and C. C. Daniels, of counsel. 
Messrs. Knight Bros., attorneys for de- 
fendant; Harry E. Knight and William 
E. Knight, of counsel. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
court, delivered by Judge Inch, follows: 

This is a patent suit. Plaintiff is the 
owner of three patents and claims that 
defendant has infringed each and all of 
them. 

These patents are Elliott, No. 1499510 
(U. S.) applied for February 8, 1923, 
patent granted July 1, 1924, Ellis, No. 
1500118 (U. S.) applied for December 14, 
1923, patent granted July 8, 1924, and 
Elliott No. 1501325 (U. S.) applied for 
December 14, 1923, patent granted July 
15, 1924. 

Ownership of Patents 
Is Not in Dispute 

These patents were all duly assigned 
by Elliott and Ellis to the plaintiff and 
there is no dispute about the ownership. 

Elliott thus applied for his first patent 
(No. 1499510) early in 1923, and before 
a patent was granted he applied for an- 


1458) 


stitutional Law 


o— 
qualities are good, that the track space 


is small, that there is a sense of security| 


given to the passengers. 
These statements of Mr. 
supported by actual results in dollars 
|and cents. Mr. Colby stated he was not 
familiar with the Milwaukee system. 

It also appears, and naturally so, that 
|as early as January, 1922, this problem 
| was being looked into by the defendants 
| who were charged with the operation, in 
the City of New York, of surface and 
subway cars. This was almost two and 
one-half years prior to the Elliott and 
Ellis patents. 7 

There is no issue here and no claim 
made that defendant’s 


Colby are 


were produced prior to the dates of the | 


inventions of Elliott and Ellis, but these 
facts are mentioned simply for the pur- 
pose of showing that railway engineers 
of great cities were alive to this prob- 
lem and that, entirely independent of 
plaintiff, they were seeking € 
ments by experiment and study of their 
respective problems. 


Solution of Problem 
Sought by Others 


Thus it appears that the problem 
sought to be solved by Elliott and Ellis 
was not only an important one but re- 
lated to improvements of extreme utility, 
and that defendant’s position is not 
similar to one simply copying an inven- 
tion of something unheard of before that 


tion therein or no infringement thereof. 
Before discussing the real issue which 
|must be based on comparison of the 


patents of plaintiffs and the constructon | 


of defendant, it may be well to mention 
briefly certain other matters related to 
this controversy and which, in a way, 
make up the entire picture presented 
by the record. 

“There is some testimony that before 
the patents were granted to Ellis and 
Elliott, defendants’, engineers visited 
plaintiff’s shops and were there shown 
blue prints, ete., in the hope of possibly 
interesting the defendant, which was 
known to be considering this problem of 
articulated cars, and therefore a possible 
buyer of plaintiff’s construction, and 
these ideas were voluntarily shown de- 
fendant’s representatives along that line. 
From this the inference is sought to be 
raised by plaintiff that defendant utilized 
this information to invade _plaintiff’s 
rights. ; 

Aside from the difference in construc- 
tion and principle between the struc- 
tures of plaintiff and defendant, to which 
I shall hereafter refer, and that indicate 
that no such thing happened, I fail to 


fringe Patents 


articulated cars | 
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YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
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(CONSTITUTIONAL LAW: Due Process: Service of Process on Non- 

Resident.— Where state statute, in prescribing that use of highways 
by nonresident shall be deemed an appointment by him of Secretary of 
State to be his attorney upon whom process may be served, provides that 
notice of service and copy of process shall be mailed within 10 days to 
nonresident defendant at his last known address, held: Provision relating 
to notice of service is constitutional, it not being open to objection that 
there is no reasonable probability that defendant will receive actual notice.— 
Jones v. Paxton. (District Court for the District of Minnesota.)—Yearly 
Index Page 1458, Col. 6 (Volume III.) 

ONSTITUTIONAL LAW: 


E Due Process: Service of Process on Non- 

4 Resident.—Where state statute, in prescribing that use of highways by 
_ nonresident shall be deemed appointment by him of Secretary of State to 
be his attorney upon whom process may be served, provides that court may 
order such continuances as may be necessary to afford nonresident defendant 
reasonable opportunity to defend action against him, but not exceeding 
90 days from date of filing of action, held: Provision limiting continuances 
to 90 days is obviously discriminatory and unconstitutional; invalidity of 
provision does not destroy entire statute, but leaves court free to grant such 


|Claims Sustained 


As Valid on Appeal 


| Defendant’s Product Found to 
Be Outside Range of 
Equivalents. 


| 
| street railway tracks of various cities | 
| successfully operated articulated cars of | 
| plaintiff’s design. Washington, D. C., 
| has 10 trains; Baltimore, 32 trains; Chi- 
cago, 1 unit, and Detroit, 1 unit. Peg- 
haps there have been more. This is only 
mentioned to show that plaintiff's in- 
ventions are a successful improvement. 
On the other hand a street car runs on | 
perfectly flat wheels, the cars are rela- | 
tively light and are not usually run at | 
extreme high speeds nor is the safety | 


| 
j 
| 
| 


j 


improve- | 


time and then claiming either no inven- | 


factor the same. 

In the subway service in the city of 
New York, the record shows, cars are 
subjected to great lateral strain and tre- 
| mendous thrusts of the sections against 
} each other, The principal problem, how- 
j ever, is the negotiation of reverse super 
elevated curves and the handling of the 
éars over the bridges and into the tun- 
nels with its heavy grade. 

The extreme super elevation is 5 
inches to 33 feet. The trains have a run- 
| ning speed of 44 miles an hour with the | 
maximum speed of 53 miles; the weight 
of a three-section unit is approximately 
|} 210,000 pounds and a train is composed | 
of four of these three-section units, The | 
seating capacity for such a train is 2,200 
passengers which, taking the average | 
weight of a passenger at 150 pounds,’ 
makes the total weight of such a train, 
when loaded, over 1,000,000 pounds. It 
goes without saying that at most times 
the trains are loaded. 
~ e % | 
Strains Are Greater 
In Subway Service 

The problem of the defendant there- | 
fore was to produce an articulated car} 
under such conditions which would pre- 
;vent distortion of the car members or} 
the truck members while operated with} 
a reasonable degree of maintenance and} 
the highest degree of care for the safety| 
of its passengers. 
| The plaintiff’s position on its patents, 
broadly stated, is that “it makes no dif- | 
ference whether the defendant’s con- 
struction has a vestibule that overlaps | 
the so-called platform or car body or'| 
whether it touches it or not; it makes no 
difference whether the double trunnions 
are in a common socket or two sockets | 


| curves. 


| for 
| bolster of said truck, 


continuances as are reasonable, withou 


| 


(Volume IIT.) 


t restriction—Jones v. Paxton. (Dis- 


trict Court for the District of Minnesota.)—Yearly Index Page 1458, Col. 6 


Patents 


ATENTS: Infringement: Articula 
325 and 1500118, covering combi 


articulated thereon, through plurality of pivot trunnions, of vestibule partly 
positioned over platforms and over bolster, and resilient side bearings acting 
between bolster and vestibule to resist swaying movements of the plat- 


forms, held: Not infringed by defenc 
from in that ends of truck were segr 
| 
then through pivot trunnions between 
struction; defendant’s vestibule did no 
ployed on vestibule were for the pur 
trolling side sway, rather i 
v. New York Rapid Transit Corporati 
District of New York, 1928.)—Yearly I 


eee 
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cars as they change relative position on | 


4. The combinati.n with two articulated | 


cars mounted on a truck common to both, of 
la vestibule unit comprising an enclosure | 
| positioned to partly 


rest on each platform 
and devices which connect the vestibule 
with the bolster for the purpose stated. 
5. The combination with two articulated 
cars mounted on a truck common to both, | 
each car having yieldingly mounted guards, 
of a vestibule comprising an enclosure posi- 
tioned to partly rest on each platform and 
to make contact with said guards and means 
connecting the vestibule with the 


6. The combination with two articulated ' 
cars mounted on a truck common to both, 
each car having yielding guards, of a vesti- 
bule unit comprising an enclosing structure | 
of cylindrical form adapted to contact with 
said guards and also adapted to overlap the 
adjacent platforms of said cars. 

9. The combination with a truck bolster, | 


| 


atforms so as to transmit thrusts through the center sills of car rather 


than resisting it—-The Cincinnati Car Company 


| to overlap the adjacent portions of the plat- 


between the vestibule and bolster. 


| trucks something that would in the same 


| having before it the disappointment of | 
| Elliott, the brain of Ellis was put to work 


ted Rail Cars.—Patent 1499510, 1501- 
nation, with truck bolster and cars 


lant’s structure which differed there- 
mental in shape and cooperated with 


car and truck, as in plaintiff’s con- 
t overlap platforms, and springs em- 
pose of holding it vertical and con- 


(District Court for the Eastern 
1 (Volume III.) 


on. 
ndex Page 1458, Col. 


| 


and the bolster and a vestibule positioned | 
form and to extend over the side bearings 
on the bolster, whereby a four-point contact | 
is provided, two points between the plat- | 
forms and the bolster and two other points 


Ellis’ first object was to substitute for | 
the support given in an individual car by | 
the side bearing on the bolsters of the 


| as are reasonable, without restriction. | 
The statute in question also provides 


| 


| copy of the process shall be mailed within | 


; Summons. 
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| Non-Resident Defendant Is Entitled 


To Reasonable T 


dents Upheld Except as to 


EvGENE M. JONES, PLAINTIFF, Vv. J. V. 
PAXTON, DEFENDANT. District Court 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF MINNESOTA. 


A statute of Minnesota prescribes, the 
court explained, that the use of State 
| highways by a nonresident shall be 
| deemed an appointment by him of the 
Secretary of State to be his attorney 
upon whom process may be served. 

The defendant in this case contended 
; that provisions of the statute are un- 
constitutional in that they deprive the 
| defendant of his property without due 
process of law and are discriminatory 


| nesota and nonresiderts. 

The Minnesota statute provides that 
| the court may order such continuances as 
| may be necessary to afford a nonresi- 


' 





to defend the action against him, but not 
| exceeding 90 days from the date of fil- 
ing of the action. The court held that 
| this provision limiting continuances to 
| 90 days is obviously discriminatory and 
| unconstitutional. The invalidity of the 
| provision, however, it was stated, does 
| not destroy the entire statute, but leaves 
the court free to grant such continuances 


that after service upon the Secretary 
of State notice of such service and a} 


10 days to the nonresident defendant 
at his last known address. The plain- 
tiff is required to attach an affidavit of 
compliance with this provision to the 
This provision, the court held, 
is constitutional, it not being open to 
the objection that there is no reason- 
able probability that the defendant will| 
receive actual notice. 

Cobb, Hoke, Benson, Krause & Faegre, 
of Minneapolis, Minn., appeared for de- 
fendant. There was no appearance on 


as between residents of the State of Min-| 


| dent defendant reasonable opportunity | 


ime to Defend Action 


Constitutionality of Minnesota Statute on Highway Acci- 


Limit on Continuances. 


held to be constitutional. That act con- 
tained the following provision: (Chap. 
90, Gen. Laws Mass., as amended.) 

“Service of such process shall be made 

by leaving a copy of the process with a 
fee of two dollars in the hands of the 
registrar, or in his office, and such serv- 
ice shall be sufficient service upon the 
said non-resident; provided, that notice 
of such service and a copy of the pro- 
cess are forthwith sent by registered 
mail by the plaintiff to the defendant, 
and the defendant’s return receipt and 
the plaintiff’s affidavit of compliance 
herewith are appended to the writ and 
entered with the declaration. The court 
iin which the action is pending may or- 
der such continuances as may be neces- 
sary to afford the defendant reasonable 
opportunity to defend the action.” 
! In the case of Wuchter v. Pizzutti,, 72 
|L. Ed. 313, U. S. , (The 
| United States Daily, Yearly Index Page 
3614, Vol. II.), a statute of New Jersey 
with reference to service of process upon 
non-resident automobile owners was held 
to be unconstitutional on the ground 
that the law did not contain a reason- 
j}able provision for probable communica- 
| tion to the defendant of the commence- 
ment of the action. In other words, the 
law did not assure any reasonable prob- 
ability that he would receive actual 
notice, and might result in fraud in that 
it would permit default judgments 
against non-residents without any ac- 
tual notice. The court said: ‘ 

“In determining the reasonableness 
of provision for service we should con- 
sider the situation of both parties, The 
person injured must find out to whom 
the offending automobile belongs. This 
may be a difficult task. It is easy when 
the operator of the automobile is pres- 
ent after the accident. That is provided 
for in the second section of this act by 





behalf of plaintiff. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Sanborn follows: 

This cause came on to be heard at 
Special Term in the City of St. Paul, | 
Minh., on the 16th day of June, 1928, 





way limit the rolling or side sway of the | 
' 


car. In other words, it seems to me, that 


by plaintiff to stop the car platform from | 
making useless Elliott’s drum vestibule 
which rested upon it and so he conceived 
his idea of springs, as he calls them, “re- 
silient side bearings,” mounted on the 
truck bolster, at points under the vesti- 
bule or drum, adapted to hold the vesti- 


upon a motion of the defendant to set! 
aside the service of the summons and | 
complaint herein. 

The contention of the defendant is 
that Chapter 409 of the Laws of Mnne- 
sota for 1927, which provides that the 
use of the Staté highways by a non-resi- 
dent shall be deemed an appointment by 
him of the Secretary of State to be his | 


| 
| 
| 


tional and deprives the defendant of his | 
property without due process of law, and | 


apprehending him or. his, operator. But 
the vehicle may be operated by some- 
one who having committed the injury 
successfully escapes capture or identi- 
fication. 

“In such a case, the person injured 
must be left without a remedy by suit 


jat law, as everyone must be who does 


not know or can not discover the person 
who injured him. The burden is neces- 
sarily on him to investigate and learn. 
In finding out who it was, and whether 
the person is of such financial respon- 
sibility as to warrant a suit, he almost 
necessarly will secure knowledge of 
his post office address or his place of 


| true and lawful attorney upon whom| residence, and thereby be enabled to 
process may be served, is unconstitu-| point out how notice may be communi- 


cated to him. 
“With this 


of a vestibule unit comprising an enclosing | bule from swaying laterally and thereby 
structure and means for connecting the bol- | to cause the vestibule to check the lateral 
ster with said vestibule to cause the latter | swaying of the éar body. The vestibule 
to — in et cg rags —- | overlaps the platform of the car so that 
ster when deflected by » | the resistance of the side bearings offer 


tracks. : : aa S 5 
10. The combination with a truck bolster, | against side swaying of the vestibule is 


other patent (No. 1501325) in the latter information at hand the 
part of 1923, so that his applications 
were copending at the time he received 
his final patent papers on either. 

Ellis, the other inventor, is the chief 
engineer of plaintiff and has been with 
the plaintiff for many years. While 
these applications of Elliott were thus 
copending and a few days after Elliott 
applied for his last patent, Ellis applied , 


find any proof directly or even by in- - ae on the same cen- | 

ference that defendant’s engineers took ome a cen ers that are a few in 
fair advantage of this voluntary dis- aa 

ey Weis ’ ;__ “The two fundamental features of the, 
“It is well settled that a man cannot ae and Ellis patents are a stiff vesti- | 

have a patent for the ee aen a = track end iinemh on a oy we of a vestibule unit mounted above the bol- | thus transmitted to the. car platform 

stract effect of a machine, but only for its mn tr ee ao 2 gape Dicer A ith | ster and means for detachably connecting | through the vestibule. (Lines 34 and 43, 

|the machine which produces it.” Corn- | ie. Soe pivoted upon a COM-/| the bolster and the vestibule, such means | page 1 of patent.) 

ing vs. Burden 56 U. S. 252 page 268. mon truck bolster. 


Both of these are in! bein dapted : resti | - aa 
: E | g adapted to cause the vestibule to ne : : ; : 
What defendant’s engineers were look- defendant’s move in substantial unison with the bolster | This Ellis idea, therefore, has means 


| is discrminartoy as between residents of | State may properly authorize servce to 
|the State of Minnesota and non-resi-| be made on one of its own ofiicials, if 
dents. | it also requires that notice of that serv- 

A somewhat similar statute, in the! ice shall be communicated to the person 
'case of Hess v. Pawloski, 274 U. S. 353, | sued. Eevery statute of this kind, there- 
j 71 L. Ed. 1091, (The United States} fore, should require the plaintiff bring- 
| Yearly Index Page 814, Vol. II.), was/ing the suit to show in the summons to 
wren —————- ; be served the post office address or resi- 





| : 
: : 3 ant being sued, and 
construction and therefore | ' that of Ellis, not, of course, in technical | ea the defendant being suec 


for his patent. 

Elliott received his first patent July 1, 
1924, Ellis obtained his patent a week 
later and Elliott received his second 
patent a week after that. All these 
patents relate to the same subject. 

Before discussing the patents and the 
alleged infringement it may be helpful 
to consider what was the problem facing 
Elliott and Ellis. 

The earliest application is that of El- 
liott (February, 1923). There is no 
issue on the question of prior date of 
the invention. 

The problem of making one car out of 
two or possibly three in the transporta- 
tion of passengers had occupied the 
minds of railway engineers for many 
years prior to 1923. Apparently the 
original idea was not so much to make 
additional accommodation as to afford 
protection to passengers in passing from 


one car to another; especially, if not al- | 


most entirely, in regard to steam rail- 
way transportation. 

This was accomplished by the familiar 
Bellows type of connection between two 
cars. Later, and generally speaking, 
this idea of connecting two cars was ap- 
plied to the transportation problem in 
general by Raymond, who applied for a 
patent in October, 1887, and received his 
patent January 24, 1888, No. 376907. 

Raymond may be said to have dis- 
closed a new idea; that is, instead of 
“coupling the cars one to another, he 
mounted the cars upon double trucks.” 
This double truck could be consolidated 
or closely joined, and was adapted to 
pivotally support the ends of adjacent 
cars; and in connection with this ar- 
rangement he had _ steps 
platform supported at this joined end so 
that he made one car out of two cars by 
having wheels at the forward end, wheels 
at this middle part and wheels at the 
rear ends of this combined car. 

This was all very well and was a step 
in the art, but its application, practically, 
to street car and subway car _trans- 
portation was without value. 


Articulated Unit Applies 
To Street Railway 


Some years later and in 1920 there 
was presented what is termed the Mil- 
waukee articulated unit. Here we have 
the same idea of the elimination of the 
unnecessary trucks and wheels of sep- 
arate cars and a center coupling as- 
sembly between two cars; but the “ves- 
tibule” idea at these coupled ends was 
far from being perfected. 

Nevertheless a _ three-truck two-car 
street railway train was put into opera- 
tion successfully. This also was a step 
“in advance. 

The street railway engineers, how- 
ever, were quick to appreciate not only 
the general idea but the utility of this 
combination of trolley or subway car. 

Colby, superintendent of equipment 
for the City of Detroit, Department of 


Street Railways, testifies about articular 


cars in comparison with the standard 
trolley car. First: The first cost of the 
units or parts. Second: The lower 


operating cost expressed in power sav-|Ways,such as those of New York. The | 
ing in connection with the weight, then |construction of defendant is being used | 


car maintenance saving and finally the 
avoidance of the cost of men employed 
to run and operate the car. 

There are other advantages also men- 
tioned by him such as the speed at 
“which such a unit can be loaded: 

“The doors are opened and the people 
can immediately get into an articulated 
train without hesitating to see which 
ear is less filled than the other. They 


leading to a} 


ing for was a commercial article appli- 
leable to their problems whether in the 
making or finished. They would have, of 
course, no right to copy the ideas of 
| Elliott or Ellis, but they would have the 
right to consider these ideas and avoid 
infringement if possible. 

This right has been stated by the Su- 
preme Court in the following language: 


“Every man has a right to make an | 
improvement in a machine and evade a | 


does not 


previous patent, provided he 
’ Burr 


|invade the rights of the patentee.’ 
vs. Duryee 68 U. S. 531 page 574. 5 

All of the patents relied on by plain- 
tiff are improvement patents, and not 
only is a person presumed to know the 
prior art, but progress in the art Is ad- 
vanced by actually knowing what the 
prior art is and carefully considering 
same. 


Issue Narrowed Down 
'To Scope of Patent Rights 


I am satisfied, therefore, that there 
is nothing in this charge of plaintiff, 
and that defendant’s engineers were 
{working out, in good faith, their own 
solution of their own particular problem, 


and that now that this has proved to | 


be commercially successful, the issue is 
| properly raised by this suit whether or 
not Ellis and Elliott have been granted 
an exclusive monopoly over such ideas 
and construction. 

Have plaintiff's patents disclosed suffi- 
cient to prevent defendant from now 
lusing its own construction which was 
likewise subsequently patented (Brinck- 
lerhoff, No. 1642869 (U. S.) applied for 
March 21, 1927. granted September 20, 


1927, Defendant’s Exhibit L 4), unless | 


satisfaction to Elliott and Ellis in the 
form of purchase or royalty is first ob- 
tained ? 

In other words *the issue is whether 
defendant has invaded the rights of these 
| patentees and not whether defendant has 
'evaded such rights. 

The next thing that should be men- 
tioned is, I fail to find any fraud, even 


| 


| 


lif same could be raised by the pleadings | 


lhere, in connection with the patents of 
' Elliott and I find no difficulty in constru- 
ling all of the patents of plaintiff to- 
gether although defendant insists that it 
;cannot be done. Nor as defendant con- 
{tends do I find any reason to hold that 
|the first Elliott patent anticipates the 
lsecond. The claims are not duplicated 
land the applications of both Elliott snd 
|Ellis were all co-pending. Benjamin v. 
| Dale, 158 Fed. 617, Century v. Westing- 
jhouse, 191 Fed. 350. 

the National Electric v. Automatic, 15 
Fed. (2d) 257 where the inventor put 
lhis first device on the market and three 
lyears afterwards made his second appli- 
| cation. The applications were not co- 
pending. See also Baker Co. v. Gold Co., 
296 Fed. 188. 

Finally it appears from the record 
that the plaintiff’s articulated car is de- 
|signed for street railway service. There 
is no proof that it has been used in sub- 


| 


| Successfully in the subway system of 
|New York. 
| As bearing on the problem of defend- 
jant this may not be overlooked although 
it alone gives no right to defendant to 
invade the rights of plaintiff if an inva- 
sion is proved. 

Plaintiff through itself and _ its 
licensees has invested a large sum of 
|money in its street cars whitc defendant 


Nor is the situation similar to that in | 


all other questions are moot for infringe- | 
jment is present solely and simply be-| 


| cause of the presence in defendant’s con- | 
| struction of these two essential 


and 
fundamental features. The question as 
to the safety strap whether it prevents | 
the trunnions from leaving the socket | 
or whether the springs in Ellis’ main- | 
tained the vestibule vertical are merely 
supplemental questions.”  (Plaintiff’s 
Brief, page 12.) 

_ have mentioned this excerpt from | 
plaintiff’s excellent brief before discuss- 
|:ng the patents in order to show that 
;apparently plaintiff contends that any! 
other improvement, however better! 
adapted it is to circumstances and condi-|} 
| tions such as are shown to exist on de- 
| fendant’s lines, nevertheless must be’ 
“equivalents” and therefore invade the | 
rights of Elliott and Ellis, 


| | 
| Patents Are Based 
/On Combinations 


| | 
; None of plaintifi’s patents is a “pio-| 
;neer” patent. They each relate to “im- 
provements.” The individual elements 
of the combination are old. It is the! 
combination that is new. 

The conditions of defendant’s problem 
cannot se entirely lost sight of. The| 
|rights of the public to have safe and/| 
{adequate transportation on their sub- 
| ways is most important. It has been! 
|said “the benefit to the public or com- 
|munity at large is another and doubtless 
|the primary object in granting and se- 
|curing that monopoly” (that of a pat- 
jent.) Kendall y. Winsor, 62 U. S. 322, 
| page 328. 

“It is the reward stipulated for the | 
advantages derived by the public.” | 
| Grant v. Raymond, 31 U. S. 217, page 240. 
“The franchise which the patent 
;grants consists altogether in the right 
to exclude everyone from making, using | 
or vending the thing patented without | 
| permission of the patentee. This is all| 
ihe obtains by the patent.” Bloomer v. | 
| McQuewan, 55 U. S. 539, page 548. 

If therefore defendant’s solution of its | 
problem is the same as or the legal | 
jequivalent of plaintiff’s disclosures the 
| Plaintiff must prevail, however such de- | 
|cision may affect the rights of the travel- | 
jing public served by defendant. If de-| 
ifendant’s construction is different from | 
|and not the equivalent of plaintiff’s pat- 
jents there is a reason for such differ- 
ence in the requirements of defendants’ 
service as well as in the fact itself. Let 
us now take up the patents of plaintiff. 

The first patent is that of Elliott, No. 


| 


j 


i 
| 





|for February 8, 1923, and granted July 
}1, 1924, It relates to an improvement 
in railway cars. Plaintiff relies on 
claims 1 to 6 and 9 to 11 of this patent. 
These claims are as follows: 

1, The combination with two adjacent cars 
and a supporting truck common to both cars 
and to which they are articulated, of a 
vestibule unit comprising a separate closure 
adapted to ride on the adjacent platforms 
of such cars and supported on said truck 


| not work. 


j ent, No. 1501325, for which he applied | 


1499510 (Plaintiffs Exhibit 2) applied | 


when the bolster moves about its center. 

1. The combination with a truck bolster, | 
of a vestibule unit comprising an enclosing 
structure of cylindrical outline, andadjust- 
able rods cperable in the vestibule causing 
them to connect and disconnect the vesti- | 
bule with the bolster. 


Vestibule Described 
As Separate Unit 


Elliott says: The special feature to! 
which my invention is directed is the pro- 
vision of the structure in the nature of a} 
vestibule which comprises an enclosure ; 
independent of the construction of the car 
and which is adapted to be mounted on} 
the platforms of adjacent cars to form a 
safe housing there which passengers may | 
pass in going from one car to another.” | 
(Lines 13-21, page 1 of patent). He then) 
goes on to state that this vestibule is a 
separate unit and describes its combina- | 
tion with the adjacent ends of the cars|} 
and a common truck for both ends of the | 
joined cars. 

Unfortunately for Elliott he thought 
he had solved the problem by placing this | 
independent vestibule on the platform of | 


these two joined cars. This did not work. | 4), applied for December 14, 1923, and| the art and however useful and impor- 
| Ellis, a witness for the plaintiff, conceded | Stanted July 15, 1924, 
| that no car was ever built that way by/| that all seven claims of this patent have 


plaintiff. That little after the first of | 
1923 it was abandoned. “When we got to} 
work on the drawings we saw the thing | 


| was not going to work out so well resting 


on the floor, due mostly to the tripping | 


| and things of that kind, just as you 


would have if your drum came up above 
the floor and when going over a breaking | 
grade, it was a matter of safety.” 

There was no invention in the form of | 
acircular drum or vestibule over a} 
square one. In fact, Elliott states, “some | 
other shape or outline than cylindrical | 
may be used.” (Lines 35-37, page 2 of 
patent.) | 


The plaintiff, therefore, put this idea | 
of Elliott temporarily aside as it would 
Elliott, however, apparently | 

did not abandon his idea, but endeavored, | 
and apparently successfuly, to make this | 
idea of his useful by a different combi- | 
nation, to wit: the support for his drum 
or vestibule. This will be more fully | 
discussed when I come to his second pat- | 


about 10 months later. 

In the meantime, Ellis, of the plain- 
tiff’s employ, was working on thi:; prob- | 
lem and he produces his new idea in his 
patent, No. 1500118 (plaintiff’s Exhibit 
3). This invention also relates to an 
improvement “in railway cars, more par- 
ticualrly to means for preventing the side 
sway of articulated ears, that is cars 
whose adjacent ends are supported by 
| one truck given to both cars.” (Lines 10 
to 15, page 1 of patent.) 

Plaintiff asserts that claims 1, 2 and| 
|7 of this Ellis patent have been in- 
| fringed. These claims are as follows: | 

a truck bolster and cars articulated there- | 





| 1.Ina railway car, the combination with 


| on, of a vestibule partly positioned over the | 


| platforms and partly over the bolster, and 





through the intermediary of said platforms, 
and having doorways through opposite por- 
tions of the side walls. 

2. The combination with two adjacent 
cars.each having a projecting platform and 
a truck common to both cars and to which 
each platform is articulated, of a vestibule 
overlapping such platforms, supported 
thereby and positioned above the point of 
articulation between the platforms and 
truck. 

3. The combination with two articulated 
ears of a vestibule unit comprising an en- 
closure overlapping the adjacent platforms 
of the cars and having a connection with 


resilient side bearings acting between the 
bolster and the vestibule to cause the vesti- 
bule to resist swaying movements or ten- 
dencies of the platforms. 

2. In a railway ear, the combination with 
a truck bolster and the platforms of adja- 
cent cars articulated on the bolster, of a 
vestibule forming a passageway from plat- 
form to platform, overlaying parts of each 
platform and at intermediate portions over- 
laying the bolster, and resilient side bear- 
ings including springs which act downward 
on the vestibule to cause it to resist side- 
sway movements of the platforms. 

7. In a railway car, the combination with 


| priately arranged brackets on the track 
| bolster, the vestibule floor, in turn, rests 


of springs and bolts which pass through 
the vestibule floor and through appro-| 


upon ends of the associated platforms, | 
thus forming an inverted form of side 
bearing. 

The ordinary form of side bearing in 
railway cars consisted of vlates engaging 
corresponding plates whenever a car body 
tilted for any reason, the plates being 
attached to the ends of the truck bolster | 
and car body, respectively. The Ellis 
system is an inversion of this construc- 
tion. Ellis, therefore, by means of | 
springs and the floor of his vestibule en- | 
deavors to check the side sway of the car 
body. He resisted it. He used the El- 
liott vestibule as a side bearing. His 
whole purpose was to control the side 
sway of the car bodies and to oppose 
such sway. This apparently works in 
ordinary street railway cars, but it is not | 
defendant’s construction. It yould not 
work on the subway system of defend- 
ant with its super elevated curves. 

The third and final patent is that of 
Elliott No. 1501325 (plaintiff’s Exhibit | 


Plaintiff asserts 


been infringed. 
follows: 


Attempt Made by Ellis 
To Control Side Sway 


1. In a railoay car, the combination with 
a truck bolster, and two adjacent cars, of a 
plurality of pivot trunnions and a corre- 
sponding plurality of sockets therefor, each 
car having one trunnion and one socket as- 
signed to it. . 

2. In a railway car, the combination with 
a truck bolster, and two adjacent cars, of a 
plurality of pivot trunnions and a corre- 
sponding plurality of sockets therefor, each 
car having one trunnion and one socket as- 
signed to it, and a locking device adapted 
to restrain either trunnion from displace- 
ment from its socket. 


These claims are as | 


: r ea 
3. In a railway car, the combination with 


a truck bolster, and a base plate having 
sockets, of two adjacent cars, each having 
a pivot trunnion secured thereto and 
adapted each to ccupy a socket. 

4. In a railway car, the combination with 
a truck bolster and base plate having sock- 
ets, of two adjacent cars, each having a 
pivot trunnion secured thereto and adapted 


; nothing new about joining two cars to- 


; to exert spressure where pressure was 


| fitting into a separate socket and being 


| form, for each of the patents must stand | 
or fall by themselves, but as a practical | 
matter. Elliott describes this last inven- | 
tion of his an an improvement in railway | 


cars relating “particularly to the double | 
pivotal connection or articulation of the | 
car to the bolster of a truck common to! 
two adjacent cars. (Lines 11 to 14, | 
page 1 of patent.) 

Figure 2 of this patent is in many re- 
spects identical with Figure 3 of Ellis 
with the important and new ideas which 
are submitted. This new idea of Elliott 
is the discovery that he could arrange 
two independent pivotal supports by 
which both cars would be given perfect 
freedom to change their relative position, 
that is, to sway or move horizontally, as 
when going over a hill or at the dip of | 
same, and this is given as his principal | 
object. Other objects were the provision 
of a double socketed base plate with one | 
trunnion for each socket and means for 
preventing either of the trunnions from | 
getting out of its socket. 

As I have already pointed out none of | 
these patents of Elliott or Ellis repre- | 
sent pioneer invention; they are steps in| 


tant they may be they represent com- | 
binations of old elements, the invention | 
being in the new result. There was| 


gether, there was nothing new about 
having a central point or pivot, there | 
was nothing new about having springs | 
needed. 

In substance Elliott’s idea in his last 
patent is that of a double or plurality 
of pivot trunnions each of the trunnions 


held there by a locking bolt adapted to 
prevent displacement of the trunnion. 
We have therefore in these three pat- 
ents of Elliott and Ellis a construction 
which discloses a vestibule resting on 
the platforms of the joined cars, exert- 
}ing by means of springs, a resistence 
against the side sway of the cars, and 
thus maintaining its vertical position, 
with two independent pivotal supports 
represented by independent trunnions 
each in its own socket, with a lock bolt 
to prevent a displacement of the trun- 


' 


impose either on the plaintiff 
himself or upon the official receiving 
service or some other, the duty of com- 
munication by mail or otherwise with 
the defendant.” 

Ninety Day Limit 

Placed on Continuances 

The Minnesota law in question pro- 
vides that service of process shall be 
made upon the Secretary of State by 
filing a copy in his office together with 
a fee of two dollars, and shall constitute 
sufficient service upon the non-resident, 
provided that notice of the service and 
a copy of the process are within ten 
days thereafter mailed by the plaintiff 
to the defendant at his last known ad- 
dress, and that the plaintiff’s affidavit of 
compliance with the provisions of this 
Act are attached to the summons. The 
Act also contains the provision that the 
court may order such continuances as 
may be necessary to afford the defend- 
ant reasonable opportunity to defend the 
action, not exceeding 90 days from the 
date of filing of the action in such court. 

An exactly similar statute was upheld 
by the Supreme Court of Wisconsin in 
the case of State v. Belden, 211 N. W. 
916. It is contended here, however, that 
that court erred in holding the provi- 
sions for service reasonable and consti- 
tutional, and that the statute is sub- 
ject to the same criticism as was made 
of the New Jersey Act in the case of 
Wuchter v. Pizzutti, supra. 

The Massachusetts Law provides con- 
siderable assurance that notice will be 
actually received by the defendant. The 
New Jersey Law had no provision that 
would give any assurance that the de- 
fendant would receive notice of the suit. 

The Minnesota Law—while it might 
| well have provided for the giving of the 
| post office address or residence of the 
defendant in the summons, the forward- 
ing of the notice by registered mail, 
jand the filing of the return receipt, in 
addition to the affidavit of compliance— 
does afford a reasonable probability that 
the defendant will receive actual notice. 
The words “last known address” are 
somewhat indefinite, but would seem to 
refer to the defendant’s last known resi- 
dence or place of abode, which ordi- 





nion. This of course is but a general 
description made for the purpose of dis- 





each to ccupy a socket, and a locking device 
comprising a removable member adapted to 
engage with the trunnions and prevent their 
withdrawal from the sockets. 

5. In a railway car, the combination with 
a truck bolster and the platforms of two 
railway cars each projected over the bolster, 
of a socket base plate and a pivot trunnion 
for each platform, said trunnions being 
adapted each to enter one of the sockets. 

6. In a railway car, the combination with 
a truck bolster and two car platforms each 
projected over the bolster, of a socket base 
plate secured to the bolster and two trun- 
nion plates secured one to one platform and 
the other to the other platform and a pivot 
trunnion carried by each trunnion plate. 

7. In a railway car, the combination with 
a socket base plate having sockets therein, 


| of two pivot trunnion plates, each having a; 


trunnion adapted to fit each in a socket, the 
trunnions having shoulders, and a locking 
bolt mounted in the socket plate and 
adapted to engage with said shoulders to 
prevent either trunnion from displacement. 

In view of Ellitt’s previous idea, al- 
ready mentioned, and its apaprent lack 
of utility, and while Ellis had been work- 
ing out his system of springs which 
might in combination make it useful, El- 
liott had also been working out his idea 
in still another form and applied for a 
patent thereon December 14, 1923. 


received the patent July 15, 1924. This, 


He | 


cussing the defendant’s alleged infring- 
ing construction. 

In defendant’s construction the vesti- 
| bule is poised upon the center of a truck 
bolster of a central pivot. It is not 
| mounted on the platforms. In defend- 
| ant’s there are no platforms. The end 
| is cut away in a curve. The brackets 
about which so much is made are not 
used as supports but as something to be 
used in disassembling the unit. There 
is a space between these brackets and 
the floor of the vestibule when the car 
is being used. The vestibule is main- 
tained in a vertical position by four 
j springs placed at the top of the vesti- 
|bule. The endeavor of defendant is to 
; allow the sway of the side of the car 
and at the same time have this sway 
keep the vestibule vertical. It is the 
opposite idea from Ellis in this regard, 
who seeks to prevent sway by pressure 
of springs. Defendant seeks to utilize 
the sway by means of springs. The re- 
sult may be the same to-wit: a vertical 
vestibule but the means employed are 
opposite and one may work on a street 
railway but be inoperative on the sub- 
way with its uneven and super-elevated 
| track. Thus, in addition (as I have said) 
the vestibule of defendant does not rest 
on the platform, a construction 


' 


narily would be ascertained either from 
| the defendant or through a checking of 
the registration of the automobile owned 
or driven by him or from some other re- 
liable source. The provision relating to 
the grantng of continuances and limiting 
them to 90 days is obviously discrimina- 
tory and therefore void—as was held in 
State v. Belden, supr,—but the invalid- 
ity of this limitaton would not destroy 
the entire Act, but would leave the court 
free to grant such continuances as were 
reasonable, without restriction. 

I am satisfied that this Act, as it will 
be construed and applied by the courts 
of this State and this District, wiil af- 
ford ample protection to the non-resi- 
dent automobile owners using the high- 
ways of the State, against the obtaining 
of judgments without notice and an op- 
portunity to defend. 

The motion therefore is denied. 

July 10, 1928. 
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plainly 

different from that of Elliott. | 

To be continued in the issue of 
August 10. 





can get in knowing that they can cir-|has invested a much larger sum in its | the truck bolster to cause the vestibule unit | a truck bolster, side bearings carried there- | in my opinion, is the important patent of 
culate freely from one car to the other.” |}cars. | to move in unison with the bolster to keep | by, and two adjacent car platforms, a the suit, for he is combining naturally all | 
He then mentions that the riding Plaintiff’s licensees have put on the) it properly positioned with respect to the | pivotal connection between each platform) the strength of his former patent and! 


of your hotel] or telephone 
Longacre 4649. 
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Declared Project Would Increase Production of Crops in 
Com petition With Farmers of State. 
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sr 


Publication of excerpts from the 
transcript of testimony of Lee 
Jones, director of the Information 
Bureau of Kansas Public Service 
Companies, on June 27, before the 
Federal Trade Commission its in- 
vestigation of public utilities, was 
begun in the issue of August 8, 
and continues as follows: | 


Q. And the views of various men| 


against ownership? A. Yes. 

Q. And articles against the entry, S0- 
called, of government into business? A, 
Yes; we are opposed to that. 
you have published articles 


. That is, 3 } 
as have borne on the Swing-Johnson 


bill from time to time? A. I think prob. 
ably there is only one mention in the 
whole series of Utilograms, and that was 
a story printed very recently, having any 
connection whatever with the Swing- 
Johnson legislation. 

Q. That was a story in the April, 1928, 
issue which bore the heading Boulder 
Dam Would Mean More Crops to Com- 
pete with Output in Kansas: A. Yes, 
sir. ‘ 
Q. On the other hand, have there been! 
things here to some extent opposing the 
Government operation of the power plant 
at Muscle Shoals? A. Recently we have 
published several stories having to do 
with Muscle Shoals. , ‘ 

. Did not this pamphlet undertake to 
hintee the bid which was made by the As- 


sociated Companies? A. If there are any! 


stories there to that effect, I cannot 


recollect them. ’ 

Q. Will you agree that from time to 
time articles have appeared here stating 
the amount of money which the utili- 
ties were going to spend for advertising? 
A. We have printed such stories. 

Q. Do you recognize the paper that 
I am showing you as a report that you 
wrote at some time? A. Yes; this re- 
port was written by me. 

Q. When was this report written? A, 
It seems to bear no date, but my recollec- 
tion is that it was probably in the latter 
part of :923—say October or November. 

Q. At that time the columns of Kan- 
sas newspapers had reproduced in ex- 
cess of 6,000 colurmn inches of your mate- 
rial? Is that true? A. That was the 
best estimate we could make of it. We 
were never able to clip all the news- 
papers of Kansas. 

. “In one or more newspapers in 75 
of the 105 counties of the State are regu- 
larly reprinted matter from the Utilo- 
gram. Insome countries as many as six 
newspapers are doing it.” Was that so? 
A. It was. : 

Q. “Your convention of the Kansas 
Public Service Association, held in Octo- 
ber, attracted over 2,000 column inches 
of news matter, and the conference on 
the relation of electricity to agriculture 
got you over a 1,000 column inches.” Was 
that correct? A. It was. 

And then you go on to speak about 
the activities of your speakers’ bureau. 
Has the use of that material increased 
or decreased since that report was 
written? A. The use of material from 
the Utilogram increased after the pub- 
lication of this report until] it reached th 
figures I gave you just a moment ago, 

And what were those? <A. As I 
remember, 273 newspapers of Kansas re- 
printed material from the Utilogram; 
these newspapers serving 98 out of 105 
counties. 

Q. What is the most recent estimate 
you can recall of the number of column 
inches in a given space of time, either 
a@ month or a year? A. I cannot say 
definitely, but if I were to guess it would 
be about a thousand column inches a 
month. 

Q. We have got some more detail of 
that that will appear when we go through 
your report to your committee. You 
have distributed, I take it, some educa- 
tional pamphlets in your State? A, 
We have. 


Survey Was Made 


Of Textbooks in Schools 

Q. Did you precede the distribution 
of those pamphlets by a survey of the 
textbooks? A. We made @ Survey of 
the textbooks, the survey consisting of 
the purchase of the books then in use in 
Kansas schools having to do_ with 
economics, civil government, and the like 
to the end of determining what state- 
ments were made there with respect to} 
public utility companies. 

Mr. Healy: I offer the collection of 
Utilograms for the record. They are 
now marked 3056. The issue of June 1, 
1926, has quite a long article, the head- 
ing of which is ‘‘Solution of Shoals Prop- 
lem is Seen in Power Companies’ Offer.” 

The witness: I do remember that 
story, which I think is the only one we} 
used in all of the Bureau’s Operation. 

Q. Is Document 3058 a copy of the ed- 
ucational pamphlet, so-called, that you| 
distributed in your State? A. It is. 

Q. Was there a first edition? A. Actu- 
ally the material in each of the books 
or pamphlets is precisely the same ex- 
cept that the original order for the 
booklet, the original printing was, as J 
remeber it, for 5,000 and the second 
printing for 10,000, The booklets are}; 
identical. 

Q. We have two copies here and one 
is a duplicate of the other, you say, 
documents 3058 and 3059? A. That is 
corect. 

Q. It deals with electricity, the street 
railway, gas, and the telephone all un- 
der one cover? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Prepared, you say, for use of stu- 
dents in civies, physics, English, and 
current topic classes and debating g0- 
cieties? A. Yes. 

Q. It bears the imprint of your bureau 





Q. How many copies of this pamphlet 
were distributed in the schools of your 
State altogether? A. Approximate 
13,000. 

Q. I would like to have 
you did it. 


you tell how 


Describes Distribution 
Of. Pama phlets to Schools 


A. A sample copy, that is an actual 
copy, for sampling purposes, was sent 
to the headquarters offices of the electric 
light and power, gas and telephone com- 
panies of Kansas. These sample copies 
were in turn distributed to district or 
local managers, each of whom took up 
the matter of distribution of the pam- 
phlets with local educators, since it 
bore the endorsement of 
Teachers’ Association and the State su- 
perintendent of instruction. No effort 
was made to distribute the booklet ex- 


selves after they had had an opportunity 
to examine it. 


Q. Exactly what the local people said 
to the teachers and instructors I do 


have no knowledge of it whatsoever. 


Q. But wasn’t it your purpose and the 
commttee’s purpose that these books 


the State | 


cept by request of the teachers them- | 


not know that you are aware of? A. I} 


should be used in the schools? A. Cer- | 





tainly that was the purpose of print- 


apprehensions that had 


Q. Have you ever urged upon any of 


your committee or any utility man in 


On the contrary, I have made every pos- 
|sible effort before the members of my 
bureau, 


other periodicals for the benefits that 


tion whatever, 


Iam not going to make any objection 
to it; but let us have a responsive an- 
swer. Have you ever made that sugges- 
tion that I spoke about to anybody in 
the utility game in your State? A. I 
have not, sir. 

Q. Have you ever heard anybody else 
make it to them? A. One of my em- 
ployers once spoke of what in his mind 
might be the conceivable connection be- 
tween editorial policy and th eadver- 
tising columns; and I was quick to cor- 
rect him, because, to My mind, the two 
should in no instance be confused. Ad- 
vertisimge should be engaged in purely 
for the promotion of the company’s prod- 
uct or for the sale of its merchandise, 
but not in order to influence the news- 
paper editor, because the newspaper edi- 
tor who can be influenced by advertising 
to my mind is not the sort of an editor 
whom I, at least, should want to influ- 
ence in my behalf. 

Q. Do you think that the advertising 
by the utilites has influenced editorial 
attitude in your State? A. I believe it 
has not. I can cite several examples 
where advertising is used very gener- 
ouly, but thre has never been any change 
in editorial attitude. 

Q. Has adevrtising increased or de- 
creased in the last five years in your 
State by the utilities? A. My assump- 
tion would be that it has increased. 

Q. What is the purpose of putting into 
these pamphlets or these bulletins that 
go to the newspaper editors, over and 
over again, the statement that the:utili- 
ties are spending so many million dollars 
in advertising? A. Simply to indicate 
that the utility companies, which many 
years ago were probably among the 
poorest advertisers, have awakened to 
the service that can be rendered to them 
as companies by the use of the advertis- 
ing columns. 

Q. Have you made any payments of 
any kind to any college professor for 
any purpose? A. No, sir; except, as I 
have Just stated, to Dr. Walker for his 
examination of this educational material. 


Commnitiee Formed 
On Agricultural Electrification 





ing the booklet—largely to correct mis- | 
been inherited | 
from a previous era of utility operation. | 


your companies, or has any member of | 


your hearing urged upon the companies | 
that they advertise extensively in the | 
newspapers as a means of securing the | 
good will of the newspaper editors? A. | 


in discussing Matters of that | 
kind, to point out to them the desira- | 
bility of advertising in newspapers and | 


accrue from the advertising itself, en- | 
tirely apart from any editoral considera- 


Q. Now, Mr. Jones, that is all right; | 


Q. Have you had any meetings under | 


the auspices of colleges? A. That ques- 


tion requires me to say that in Kansas | 
we have a committee on the relation of | 
electricity to agriculture which is held ' 
in the buildings of the Kansas State Ag- | 


ricultural College, but not exactly under 
the college auspices. 

Q. Is there some such 
made ? 
the possibilities of farm electrification. 

Q. Who made it? 
made jointly by the committee appointed, 
I believe, in 1924 by Jonathan M. Davis, 
then Governor of the State, embracing 
members of the Farmers’ Union, the 
Farmers’ Grange, the Wheat Growers’ 
Association, the State Board of Agricul- 


survey 


being 


ture, the State University, the Kansas | 
State Agriculturral College, and repre- | 
sentatives of the electric light and power | 


industry. 


Q. What proportion of the expense 
was borne by the electric light or power 
companies? A. I have no recollection of 
the total amount expended by the Kansas 
Committee on Relation of Electricity to 
Agriculture, except that as secretary of 
the Kansas State section I believe I 
have seen that the underwriting of this 
work by the power Companies of the 
State amounts approximately to $4,000 
annually. , 

Q. To whom is that payment made? 
A. That payment is made for the main- 


A. It has been | 


A. A survey has been made of | 





never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT. 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


desire for the 


Ta people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get What they need and 
f L outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the Wnited States, 


Manin’ a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. Such a survey will be 
useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 


1913-1921. 1933... 


Finaneing and Training of National Guard 


Aided by Federal Funds and Supervision 


‘Topic 33—Federal Cooperation With the States 


Fifty-Fourth Article——The National Guard. 


In these articles presenting a@ Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with Federal 
Cooperation with the States. 


By Lt. Col. R. M. Cheseldine, 


Q. M. C.-Res., On Duty in the Office of the Chief, 
Militia Bureau. 


partment and is that Bureau which is charged 

with the administration of approved War De- 

partment policies of the National Guard not in 
the service of the United States. To the layman, not 
familiar with the national defense policy of the United 
cng that statement may require further explana- 
ion. 


In 1792 Congress adopted the first militia law which 
was designed “‘more efficiently to provide for national 
defense, by establishing a uniform militia throughout 
the United States.” The militia has been designated in 
the Constitution as able-bodied men between the ages 
of 18 and 45 years, and the Constitution further stipu- 
lated that there should be no infringement of the in- 
herent right of sovereignty in a State to bear arms. 
Yherefore, States were permitted to arm citizens for 
protection of their States and Congress attempted by 
law to assist the States in securing uniformity in the 
organization and training of these troops. 

» * * 


GPACE does not permit detailing the various steps 

taken by the Congress through the years down to 
1916 to develop this uniformity. Suffice it to say that 
in 1903, by the Dick Bill, Congress stipulated that the 
organization, armament and disciplfne of the militia 
should be the same as that of the Regular Army, 
and to carry out this requirement, provided certain 
funds to be apportioned to the various States provided 
requirements set up by the War Department were met. 
This was the foundation of an efficient system of na- 
tional supervision over the military establishment of 
the several States. 


T? Militia Bureau is a part of the War De- 


The administration of this law was at first carried 
out through a division of The Adjutant General’s office. 
Increasing appropriations by Congress and the issue 
to State troops of military stores soon involved all 
of the supply departments of the Army in this work 
and it was necessary in 1908 to create a Division of 
Militia Affairs in the War Department, which was given 
charge of all matters pertaining to the State military 
establishments. This was the forerunner of the pres- 
ent Militia Bureau. 


In 1916 the first real national defense policy for 
the United States was adopted by Congress in the 
National Defense Act. In general terms this provided 
for Federal supervision of the State military forces 
and in exchange for this supervision it provided addi- 
tional financial assistance to the States. The Division 
of Militia Affairs was designated the Militia Bureau 
and at its head was placed a National Guard officer. 


This act dropped the name “‘militia” and officially 
designated the organized, armed forces of the States 
“National Guard,” which was a most significant change 
in phraseology. While retaining the essential char- 
acteristics of State troops under command of the gov- 
ernors of the various States when not in the service of 
the United States, the National Guard under the Na- 
tional Defense Act became an organized body of sol- 
diers subject to use by the Federal Government in time 
of emergency, either by a call to service by the Pres- 
ident of the United States for service within the terri- 
torial limits of the United States, or by draft in a 
body through an act of Congress. 

* * On 
HE National Defense Act was given a sweeping 
revision in 1920 based on experiences in the World 
War. It created the Army of the United States con- 
sisting of the Regular Army, the Organized Reserves, 
and the National Guard of the various States when 
in the actual service of the United States. 


The act further designated what types of organi- 
zation should be maintained in each State, and fixed 
definitely the responsibilities of both State and Federal 
Governments for the maintenance and training of these 
units. The act has been amended 20 or more times 
but its basic principles remain the same. 


Under the present law the responsibilities of the 
Federal and State governments toward the National 
Guard may be summarized as follows: 


Federal Government: Responsible for providing at 
Federal expense the necessary arms, uniforms and 
equipment required by the National Guard in its train- 
ing in time of peace, and for providing in addition, 
such arms, unforms and equipment as are necessary 
in the event of an emergency which requires the use 
of the National Guard by the Federal Government. 
Necessary funds are also provided for the pay of offi- 
cers and enlisted men for the periods of training which 
are required by law, and for the construction, main- 
tenance and repair of field training camps. The Regu- 
lar Army is required to furnish suitable officers and 
enlisted men to reside in the various States and act as 
instructors in training. * 


State Governments: Responsible for carrying out 
the training requirements for the National Guard as 
set up by the War Department under authority of the 
National Defense Act, and of providing suitable shelter 
for personnel and suitable storage facilities for Fed- 
eral property issued for use of the National Guard. 
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The States must also account, in the prescribed manner, 
for all Federal funds apportioned, and all property pro- 


vided for use of the National Guard. 
* *« * 


T will be seen that the relationship established by the 

National Defense Act is a veciprocal one. The 
States still maintain a great measure of control over 
their troops, especially as to the selection and appoint- 
ment of officers and enlisted men, the location of the 
troops within the States and the actual use of the 
troops at all times when there is no national emer- 
gency. They have agreed, however, to do certain 
things with relation to standards of efficiency and care 
of property, and to permit the Federal Government 
to establish the standards and to inspect frequently 
to see that the standards are maintained. 


In the evemt that the Federal Government is satis- 
fied with the manner in which the States carry out 
their part of the contract, the States are permitted to 
participate im the appropriations made by Congress 
for the support of the National Guard, If a State fails 
to maintain the standards set, the only recourse the 
Federal Government has is to withdraw from that 
State Federal financial aid, but this withdrawal of 
financial assistance is no bar to the State’s inherent 
right to maintain its own military force at its own 
expense. 


The Federal aid appropriated by Congress to be 
apportioned to the States is approximately $31,000,000 
annually. The apportionment and allotment of this 
money and supervision of its expenditures is one of 
the tasks of the Militia Bureau of the War Department. 
This Bureau also initiates policies affecting the training 
of the Natiomal Guard and, when approved by the 
Secretary of War, places the policies in effect and 
supervises their execution through the State authori- 
ties and the Regular Army agencies provided to assist. 


The Militia Bureau stands between the State au- 
thorities and the War Department proper in the sense 
that it is responsible for the maintenance of mutual 
understanding and cordial relations between the War 
Department and the National Guard. The Secretary 
of War requires the Chief of the Militia Bureau to 
develop the National Guard to the highest point of 
efficiency, ready for immeditae induction into the service 
of the United States whenever a need arises. 

* * ~ 


JHEN it is realize that there are National Guard 

units im each of the States and Porto Rico and 
Hawaii, that the total strength in officers and men 
is 186,260 and that these are stationed in 1,460 towns 
and cities, the magnitude of the task of the Militia 
Bureau can be appreciated. 


Each State force is, in effect, a separate army 
belonging to that State, yet the Militia Bureau is re- 
sponsible for seeing to it that $31,000,000 appropriated 
each year is’ spent to such advantage that these 
separate State armies will be able to function at a 
moment’s notice in the event that the Federal Gov- 
ernment requires them. 

e * = 


This constant supervision by the Federal Govern- 
ment over the State “armies” is of distinct advantage 
to the States. At all times each State has within its 
borders and subject to its orders a well-trained, well- 
equipped body of armed men -which can be used to 
meet any local emergency. Federal equipment issued 
to troops is available for all State uses, 


These State uses are not always such as require 
force of arrms. Public catastrophes, fires, floods, tor- 
nadoes, all demand prompt action to relieve suffer- 
ing and not a month passes but that sees the National 
Guard of some State in the field aiding its less for- 
tunate brothers. The discipline and general efficiency 
resulting from the military training received manifest 
themselves On every occasion. 

* * 


FUTURE development of the National Guard depends 

upon F'ederal appropriatioms. State governments 
have manifested a desire to meet all Federal require- 
ments and at present the National Guard has reached 
its highest point of development. It is not yet com- 
plete as a tactical force for mational emergencies be- 
cause appropriations have not been sufficient to prowide 
for the expansion necessary to complete some units. 
A program of gradual development and expansion 
has been worked out and the coming years should 
see this great national force rounded out to the point 
where it will be ready at any moment to take its place 
beside the Regular Army, if ewer a need should arise. 


And the men who make up this National Guard— 
who are they? They are your doctors, lawyers, bank- 
ers, ministers, business men, laborers—civilians all, 
who, for sheer love of country and a desire to. see it 
prepared to the point where no one will think of 
bringing war to it, are willimg to spend many long 
hours in training with no thought of financial reward 
but often at great financial sacrifice. Such men are 
deserving of all the assistance a State and nation can 
give to further their purpose of building good citizen- 
ship throug’h the medium of military training. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of August 10, Major General T. Q- 
Ashburz, United States Army, chairman of 
the Excecutive Board of the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation, will s2emmarize the coop- 
erative work of that body. 


Publishing Corporation. 


Library of Congress 


Allen, Philips Schuyler, The Romanesque 
lyric, studies in its background and devel- 
opment from Petronius to The Cambridge | 
songs, 50-1050, by ,,, with renderings 
into English verse by Howard Mumford 
Jones. 373 yp. Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina press, 1928. 28-16407 

Baker, Clara Belle. ... The pet pony, and 
other stories; primer, by . . and Edna 
D, Baker illustrated by Vera Stone Nor- 
man. (True story series.) 164 p., illus. 
Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill co., 1928. 

28-16405 

Bombay (Presidency) Special advisory com- 
mittee on the Industrial housimg scheme. 
Report of the Special advisory committee 
on the Industrial housing scheme, 48 p. 
Bombay Printed at the Government cen-} 
tral press, 1927. 28-8988 

Burleson, David Sinclair. Applied English 
grammar. Rey. ed. By... 381 pp., illus. 
Boston, Allyn and Bacon, 1928. 28-16410 | 

Canada. Bureau of statistics. . Census 
of Saskatchewan, 1926. Population and 
agriculture. Recensement de la  Saskat- 
chewan, 1926. Population et agriculture. 
299 p. Ottawa, F, A. Acland, 1927. 

28-8978 

Canada. Laws, statutes, etc. Menmoran- | 
dum of the Proprietary or patent medi- 
cine act. € As amended by 9-10 George v. 
chap. 66.) Issued by Department of health, 
Canada. 14 p. Ottawa, F. AL Acland, | 
printer, 1927. 28-8304 

Canada. Laws, statutes, etc. Snow’s Crimi- 
nal code Of Canada, 4th ed. 785 p. Toronto, 
Carswell co., 1928. 28-16363 | 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius. . De re publica, ; 
De legibus, with an English translation | 
by Clintom Walker Keyes. (The Loeb 
classical library. Latin authors.) 533 p.| 
New York, G., P. Putnam’s sons, 1928, 

28-16430 

Clancy, George Carpenter. Thought and its 
expressiom; a course in thimking and] 
writing for college students. 260 p. N. Y., 
Harcourt, 1928. 28-16404 

De Becker, Joseph Ernest, ed. amd tr, Sun- 
dry Japanese laws. 99 p,. London, Butter- | 
worth, 1927. 28-16361 | 

Doyle, Cormelius J. The tyranny of govern: | 
ment in business, by Cornelius J. Doyle. | 
16 p. N. Y., Joint committee of national 
utility associations, 1927. 28-8973 | 

Ehrman, Sid mey Hellman. Three renaissance | 
silhouettes. 114p.N. Y., Putnam, 1928. 

28-16398 | 

Fisher, Irwimg. The income concept in the} 
light of experience. 29 p. New Haten,! 
1927. 28-9008 | 

Harper, Charles George, 1863. A} Tondoner’s 
own London. Illustrated by the author. | 
290 p., illus. London, C. Palmer, 1927. 

28-16401 

Isocrates. Isocrates, with an English trans- 
lation by George Norlin, in three volumes. | 
(The Loeb classical library. Greek au- 
thors.) 1 v. New York, G. FP. Putnam's 
sons, 1928. 28-16429 | 
League Of nations. ... Health organisa- | 
tion. Cholera bilivaccine and amnti-cholera 
vaccine: # comparative field test, by Lieut- 
Colonel A. J. H. Russell director of pub- 
lic health, Madras Presideney. (Publica- 
tions of the League of nations. iii. Health, 
1927, iii. 15.) 29 p. Geneva, Imp. Atar, 
1927. 28-8316 

League of mations. ... Health organisa- 
tion. Report on the meeting of health | 
experts on infant welfare amd on the! 
technical mission in Argentine, Brazil and | 
Uruguay. (A, 49. 1927. iii. Publications | 
of the League of nations. iii. Health. 1927. 
iii. 8.) 5 p. Geneva, Imp. Kundig, 1927. 

28-8314 | 

League of mations. .., Reports by A. C.| 
Marie, FP. Remlinger, H. Vallee to the 
International rabies conferemece held at 
the Pasteur institute, Paris, ‘from April 
25th to 29th, 1927. Organised by the 
Health organisation of the League of! 
nations. (Publications of the League of | 
nations. iii. Health. 1927. iii. 4.) 164 p.| 


ecard number 





Navy Orders | 


Lieut. James D. Lowry, jr., det. Nav. Air | 
Sta, Nav. Oper. Base, Hampton Rds., Va; | 
to VS Sqd. 5S, Aircraft Sqds.. Setg. Fit. | 

Lieut. (j- g.) Adelbert F. Comverse, det. | 
Naval Acadeny; to University of Michigan, | 
Ann Arbor, Mich. i 

Ens. Jacob C. Cchwab, det. U. S. S. Missis- | 
sippi; to temp. duty Naval Academy. | 

Lieut. (3. g@.) Howard R. Healy, det. Naval | 
Academy; to University of Michigan, Ann | 
Arbor, Mich. 

Lieut. (3- g.) Tom B. Hill, det. Naval 
Academy; to University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. | 

Ens. Gordon A. McLean, det. Nav Air | 
Sta, Pensacola, Fla; to U. S. S. Texas 

Ens. Arthur H. Taylor, desp. ors. July 18, 
1928, modified. To U. S. S. Hatfield for 
duty at Newport, R. I. | 

Lieut. William D. Day (D. C.). det. from | 
all duty; to resignation accepted Oct. 31. 

Lieut. Fred W. Cobb (S. C. >. desp. ors. 
June 18, 1928, modified. To Naw. Trng. Sta., 
San Diego, Calif 


! 
| 
Capt. Donald W. Nesbit (S. 
14, 1928, revoked; to continue duty Nav. | 
Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla. | 
| 


| 


C_). ors. July 


Lieut. Raymond V. Adams CS. C.). det.} 
U.S. S. Marblehead; to Navy Yard, Wash., | 
D.C 

Lieut. T-eon Dancer (S. C.), to duty Navy | 
Yard, New York, N, Y. ? 

Lieut. Thomas M. Schnotala 
U. S. S. Ramapo; to 9th Nav. 
Lakes, Il}. 

Lieut. Benjamin H. White ¢€S. 
llth Nav. Dist., San Diego, Calif.; 
§. Ramapo. 

Lieut. Wilbert 0. trockett ©C. C.), re- 
lieved all active duty; to home-~ | 

Ch. Bosn. Robert H. Merryman, det. U 
8. S. Brant; to continue treatment Nav. | 
Hosp., Mare Island, Calif. 

Ch. Mach. Henry Bullmer. 
Chaumont; to U.S. S. Rieel. 

Ch. Carp. Clarence P. Baker. det. U.S 
8. Texas; to Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. | 

El. Lawrence K. Powell, det. from all] 
duty; to resignation accepted WNov. 5, 1928. | 

Ch. Pay Clk. Willard B. H¥inckley, det. | 
Navy Yard. N. Y.: to continue ssick leave. | 

Ch. Pay Clk. William H. Misch, det. U. S.| 

Concord; to Navy Yard, Portsmouth, | 
| 


cS... C.), det 
Dist., Great 


C.), det. | 
to U. S. 


det. U.S. S.} 


all 


Clk. Wayne Prather, det. Nav. 
San Diego, Calif.; to Nav. Air 
. San Diego, Calif, 


Government Books 


is at end of last line. 


Geneva, Imp, de la “Tribune de Geneve,” 
1927. 28-8317 
Lee, Ettie. Living English studies. 319 p., 
illus. N. Y., Macmillan, 1928. 28-16411 
Miller, Edwin Lillie. New English composi- 
tion. 1 wv. Boston, Houghton, 1928, 
28-16406 
Moussiegt, Henriette. Introduction to French 
free composition, by Henriette Moussiegt 
and Adolphe-Jacques Dickman. 261 p. h. 
Y., Holt, 1928, 28-16408 
National crime commission. . The rela- 
tion of the police and the courts to,the 
crime problem; a report submitted to 
the National crime commission by the 
Sub-committee on pardons, parole, pro- 
bation, penal laws and institutional cor- 
rection, Frank 0. Lowden, chairman, 
Louis N. Robinson, secretary, Arnold 
Bennett Hall and others. 37 p. N.°Y., 
1928. 28-8976 
New South Wales, Court of review. N, 8. W. 
Court of review decisions, containing 
judgments of the N. S. W. Court of-re- 
view on appeals arising out of income tax 
assessments made under the Income tax 
(management) act, 1912, as amended to 
Ist July, 1927, and containing the Income 
tax (management) act, 1912, with the 
amendments incorporated showing act as 
altered for each assessmemt year and 
with exhaustive indexes, by John Vincent 
Ratcliffe and John York McGrath, 206 p. 
Sydney, The Law book company of 
Australasia, 1927, 28-16362 
Nichols, Stewart Burton. The preparation of 
Stewart Burton Nichols; his life and 
letters, 1900-1925. 379 p. N. Y., The Graf- 
ton press, 1928. 28-16895 
Parsons, Herbert Collins, 1862. The place of 
probation in public corrections by... 
an address at the Conference of the Na- 
tional crime commission at Washington, 
D. C., November 3, 1927. 12  p. Boston, 
Massachusetts civic league, 1927. 28-8975 
Partridge, Eric Honeywood, ed. The three 
Wartons; a choice of their verse, ed. 
with a note anda select bibliography by 
. 192 p. London, The Scholartis press, 
1927. 28-16433 
Scott, Walter Dill. Memoir of Charles Deer- 
ing, by . Reprinted from the New 
England historical and genealogical 
register for October, 1927. 10 p. Boston, 
New England historic genealogical so- 
ciety, 1927. 28-8271 
Seneca, Lucius Annacus. Moral essays, 
with an English translation by John W. 
Basore’ in three volumes. (The Loeb 
classical library. Latin authors.) lv... N. 
Y., Putnan, 1928 28-16432 
Smith, George A, comp. The outboard mo- 
tor boat manual. 1928 ed. 108 p., illus, 
N. Y., Motor boat publishing co., 1928. 
28-16192 
Statius, Publius Papinius. Statius, with an 
English translation by J. HY. Mozley. in 
two volumes. (The Loeb classical library, 
Latin authors.) 2 v. N. Y., Putnam, 1928, 
28-16431 


Student third cabin association. The hand 
me down, 1928; the student hotel guide 
of Europe for a student pocket book, with 
various other pertinent and impertinent 
information usually a secret. By the 
grace of STCA travelers 1927 and the 
Student third cabin ass’m, for STCA 
travelers 1928. 8 p. N. ¥., Unz & co, 
1928. 28-16397 

Sveriges industriforbund. Industry in Swe- 
den. 260 p., illus. Stockholm. The Federa- 
tion of Swedish industries, 1927. 28-8993 

Tax law of the state of New York being 
1, 1909, chap. 62, entitled “‘An act in re- 
lation to taxation constituting chapter 
sixty Of the Consolidated laws” with all 
amendments to the end of the legislative 
session of 1928, edited by John T. Fitz- 
patrick, completely indexed. 348 p. N. Y,, 
Baker, Voorhis & co., 1928. 28-16147 

Wheeler, William Morton. The social in- 
sects, their origin and evolution, by 
William Morton Wheeler. (International 
library of psychology, philosophy and 
scientific method.) 878 p. N. Y., Harcourt, 
1928. 28-16212 

Teichman, Oskar. Pandour Trenck; an ac- 
count of the life of Baron Franciscus von 
der Trenck, 1710-1749, by Oskar Teich- 
man. With illustrations from _ contem- 
porary prints, 226 p., illus. London, M 
ray, 1927, 28- ‘ 

That untravell’d world, an elementary in- 
troduction to the study of China. 181 p., 
illus. Groton, Mass., Groton school, 1928. 

28-16896 

Tirrell, Wavid Albert. Essentials of French 
grammer, arranged for drill, study, and 
review; together with topical questions 
and sentences from various college en- 
trance examinations, by . . 89 p. Cleve- 
land, O., The University supply and book 
company, 1928. 28-16409 

West, Willis Mason, 1857. . . The story of 
world progress. New ed. € Allyn and Ba- 
con’s series of school histories.) 683, 47 
p., illus. Boston, Allyn and Bacon, 1928. 

28-16394 

Ziegler, Carl Wiliiam. School attendance 
as a factor in school progress; a study 
of the relations existing between the 
school attendance of pupils and their 
scholastic achievements and progress and 
their home environment together with 
other casual factors. (Teachers college, 
Columbia _ university. Contributions” to 
education, no. 297.) 63 p- N. Y., Teach- 
ers college, Columbia university, 1928, 

28-16107 


and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. The Librarzy of Congress 
card numbers are giver. 


| Weather, Astronomy and Metecrology, List 


these subjects 
of Documents, 


of publications relating to 
for sale by Superintendent n 
Price list 48—18th edition. (26-26950) 
New Reciamation Era. Vol. 19, No. 8,"Is- 
sued monthly by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Department of the Interior. Price, 
75 cents a year. (9-85252) 
Crops and Markets. Vol. 5, No. 7. Published 
monthly by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Subscription price, 60 cents a year, 
(Agr. 24-113) 


on the outside? A. Yes. tenance of the committee’s work. To 
Q. The letter is printed from a Mr.|whom it goes I do not know, 

Pinet, of the Kansas State Teachers As-| Q. Do you know whether any of it “is 

sociation, February 18, 1925, and another}used for the payment of the services of 

one from Mr. Miley, who was im 1925 the|any professor in the schools? A The 

State superintendent of public instruc. = one 

tion? A. Yes, sir. 
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Table A—Percentage of Full-Time Employment in 6 Speci- 
fied Occupations on 10 Specified Railroads, 1927 


Road 
freight 





Yard 
brake- 
men. 
94.9 
90.2 
94.9 


Teleg- 
raphers. 
98.8 
93.2 


97.5 


Section Ma- 
laborers. chinists. firemen. 
&3.4 91.$ 83.3 

87.8 8! 
94.2 9 


Northeastern district; 
New York Central 
Pennsylvania ae 
Baltimore & Ohio .. 
Southeastern district: 
NON ek nile ga hi As 5.4 
Louisville & Nashville 
Northern district: 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Great Northern ... stedth a 
Chicago, Burlington & Quinew 97 
Southwestern district: 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Southern Pacific 


Clerks, 
87.3 


95. 


97.3 
95.7 97. 


911 
92.5 


“o> 


98.7 
89.1 
97.4 


95. 
98. 
96.5 


90.5 
72.9 
88.5 


24. 
—-sS 


Fe 98. 97.3 


94.6 


98.2 
95.5 


Average, All ten roads 95.7 57 1.8 95.1 864 
(The full text of the announcement will be found on Page 1.) 


788 
88.3 


wid pits hte 


| wo 
sh 
a! 


!relieved from 


Army Orders 


Each of following-named officers of the 
Air Corps from Fort Crockett, Tex., to sta- 
tion indicated after his name: First Lieut. 
side, Calif; Second Lieut. Mark D. S. 
Steenson, Riverside, Calif.; Second Lieut. 
Howard M. Turner, San Antonio, Tex.; Sec- 
ond Lieut. Manning E. Tillery, San Antonio, 
Tex. 

Capt. George W. Ricker, Coast Art. Corps, 
from Fort Monroe, Va., to the Hawaiian 
Dept. 

Second Lieut. Lawrence D. Solomonson, 





Coast Art. Corps, to Fort McArthur, Calif., 
upon completion of present foreign service 
tour. 

First Lieut. Orville E. Davis, Q. M. C., 
from Maxwell Field, Ala. to Camp Mce- 
Clellan, Ala. 
| First Lieut. John J. Powers, Q. M. C., 
jin addition to other duties will assume 
duties of constructing quartermaster at 
Maxwell Field, Ala. 

; Capt. Peter Shemonsky, Q. M. C.. Louis- 


await retirement. 





jase Ky., will proceed to his home and | 


Lieut, Col. Frank J. Griffin, Signal Corps, | 


charge 
of San 


duty as officer in 
Signal Corps procurement district 
Francisco, Calif. 

Maj. W. Lee Hart, Med, Corps, 
as member of 
Chicago, Ill. 


First Sgt. Joseph Veiher will be placed 
upon the retired list at Fort Leave mworth, 
Kans, 

Lieut. Col. George Moulton Duncan, Inf. 
Res, ordered to active duty at Washing. 
ton, D. C. 

Col. Alexander E, Williams, Q. M-. C., re- 
lieved from additional duties as depot quar- 
termaster at New York general depot, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Chaplain Gynther Storaasli, U. 
from Fort George Wright, Wash., 
Snelling, Minn. 

Capt, Merill Rose, Field Art., from Presi- 
dio of Monterey, Calif, to Fort Lewis, 
Wash. 

First Sgt. Isaac T. Haney, Inf., from 
Washington, D. C., to Fort Douglas. Utah. 

First Sgt. Oscar M. MecDole, Inf... Fort 
Douglas, Utah, to Hawaii, 

First Lieut. Norman Clinkner Hepburn, 
0. D. Res., orders of June 20 revoked. 

Maj. George Francis Lyon, Aix Corps 


r detailed 
retiring board to meet at 


S. Army, 
to Fort 


1Res., ordered to active duty at Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Capt. William W. Wise, Chemical War- 
fare Service, orders of June 4 amended: 
Detailed to duty involving flying. 

Following-mamed oficers assigmed to sta- 
tion indicated after name upon completion 
of present foreign/service tour: Capt. 
|Charles F. Silvester, Fort Bemming, Ga; 
Capt. Leighton E. Worthley, Vancouver Bar. 
racks, Wash. 

Following-named Infantry officers to sta- 
tion indicated after name upon completion 
of foreign service tours: Second Lieut. 
Donald T. Beeler, Vancouver Barracks, 
Wash.; Second Lieut, William M. Hoke, Fort 
Jay, N. Y-3 Second Lieut. Thomas D. 
Roberts, Fort Benning, Ga. 

Each of following-named Infantry offi- 
cers assigmed to station indicated after 
name upon completion of presemt tour of 
foreign serwice: Capt, Stanley F. Griswold, 
Fort Crook, Nebr.; Capt. Chauncey H. Hay. 
den, Vancouver Barracks, Wash.; Capt. 
Bird Little, Fort Lincoln, N. D.; First Lieut. 
Harold W. Gould, Fort Sheridam, I11.; First 
| Lieut. Elliott Watkins, Fort Screven, Ga, 

Maj. John_ §, Sullivan is relieved from 
duty in the Bureau of Insular Affairs. 

Maj. Hugo Gudmurd Leeser, Fin. Dept. 
By ordered to active duty at Washington, 
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{[Continucd from Page 9.1 | 
professor who was engaged in this work | 
was compensated by the college itself, al- | 
ready being a member of the teaching | 
staff. | 


Q. Has the college been compensated |]} 


in any way in return by the power com- | 
panies? A. The college as an institu- | 
tion receives no compensation whatever. 

Q. Has Professor Ripley been in your 
State to hold a meeting? A. He de- 
livered three talks in Kansas—one be- | 
fore the Engineering Seminar at Kansas | 
University, Lawrence; the other before | 
the Topeka Rotary Club, Topeka. 

Q. I said “Ripley.” Did you 
stand me? <A. Mr. C. M. Ripley? 

Q. Yes. <A. That is the person 
whom I have referred. 

Q. Where were the speeches that he 
made? A. He delivered a lecture in! 
connection with the showing of lantern 
slides. | 

Q. Was that “The 
Power”? A. “‘Romance of Power.” 

Q. Has there been any meeting there 
with Dean Ruggles? A. There has been 
no mecting in Kansas with Dean Rug- | 
gles, | 

Q. Has there been a meeting outside | 
of Kansas with Dean Ruggles that Kan- 
sas educators attended? A.-eI believe 
two college professors, heads of depart- j 
ments of economics of two Kansas col- 
leges, attended a conference, I believe in 
Kansas City, Mo., with Dean Ruggles 
several months ago. 

Q. Do you know of any others who! 
went from your State, I mean? A. There | 
were no others. I believe I was the only 
representative from Kansas except the 
two professors. | 

Q. Do you know who paid the expenses ; 
of those two gentlemen for attending? | 
A. I do not know who paid their ex- 
penses, i 

Q. Do you know whether their ex- | 
penses were paid by the Geographic Sec- 
tion of the N. E. L. A.? A. My guess 
would be that since Mr. Thorne Brown, 
managing director of the Middle West | 
Division, first took up the matter with | 
me, that probably his organization, the 
Middle West Division, paid their ex- 
penses. | 

Q. About how much money is paid 
into your committee and expended by it 
in the course of a year? A. That figure 
has varied from ten to twelve or 
thirteen thousand dollars. 

Q. Do you recall receiving a telegram | 
from Mr. Oxley in the early part of 1927 | 
perees the Swing-Johnson bill? A, 

0. } 

Q. What was done as a result of that? 
A. No answer was made to Mr. Oxley’s 
telegram either by another telegram, 
letter, or otherwise. 

Q. Did not the committee vote to do 
something about it? A. I was asked to 
send a copy of the telegram in question 


under- | 


to 


Romanee__ of 


, 


to Mr. L. O. Ripley at Wichita, which ! 


I did. 

Q. Was that all that was done? A. 
we discussed the telegram at a bureau 
meeting, and I volunteered to prepare 
a story for a certain number of Kansas 
newspapers, the story to have some coan- 
cern with the matter contained in the 
telegram; but on thinking about it later 
nothing whatever was done and no story 
was prepared or sent. 

Q. Does the Kansas section we have | 
referred to under the N. E. L. A. handle 
any money? A. The Kansas section is an 
organization that is nominally existent 
but is only actually existent once a year 
for its annual convention. It transacts 
no business of any consequence. 

Q. Does it have any employes? A. It 
has no salaried employes. I act as the! 
secretary without compensation. 

Q. Does it have any income from vol- | 
untary contributions or otherwise? A. 
For the purpose of the annual conven- ' 
tion and other incidental expense of a 
very meagre nature I think $1,600 a 
year of the bureau contributions are 
made available to the Kansas section. 

Q. The contributions to your com- 
mittee come not oniy from the individual 
companies but also, if I am correctly | 
informed, from the N. E. L. A. as well. | 
Am I wrong about that? A. 
as I know, we receive no money from 
the N. E. L. A. | 

Q. Does your organization furnish 
speakers for colleges at any time? A. 
Mr. Ripley 

Q. Aside from Mr. Ripley? A. The} 
Mr. Ripley of whom I am now speaking! 
is Mr. L. O. Ripley, chairman of the 
Kansas bureau. He has made one talk’! 
on a subject of some phase of engi- 
neering before the engineering students)! 
of the State Agricultural College. To 
my knowledge, no other talk has been 
made before colleges, except that of Mr. 
C. M. Ripley of Schenectady before thc 
Engineering Seminary of Kansas Uni- | 
versity. 

Says No Action Taken 


On Textbook Situation 

Q. Did your committee undertake to} 
go to some State commission that dealt! 
with the textbooks for the purpose of 
securing the elimination of books that} 
were regarded as unfair or objection-| 
able? A. That matter was discussed 
at a bureau meeting, but no action was 
taken in the matter of going to the State 
Textbook Commission. 

Q. You voted to do it; did you not? 
A. It was suggested. I do not remem- 
ber any particular vote on the matter, 
except that I do remember very spe- 
cifically that no action was taken in that 
particular. 

Q. Here is a letter that you wrote to 
Mr. Sheridan. tI is my recollection thet 
your record shows that your committee 
voted to take this matter up with the 
State commission, and then later voted 
hot to do so. I want to inquire of you 
what it was that happened that made the 





committee decide not to go to the State); to my knowledge has been taken out of! bragging, but a statement of fact, ex. | 


commission in this matter of textbooks. | 
A. I do not know. -I was one of the | 
committee appointees who was to ap-| 
pear before the State Textbook Com-} 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


~ Summary of Al 


+ 


So far ||| 


| mission to 


| but the rest of it is as I have stated. 


| paper here as a copy of the letter that! 


| direct to Major J. S. S. Richardson, then 


Number 


1460) 


Accounting | 


Interstate Commerce Commission is- 
sues order cancelling proposed method 
for depreciation accounting by rail- 
roads and telephone companies. 

Page 7, Col, 2} 

See under “Taxation” and “Com- 
merce-Trade” headings. 


Aeronautics | 


A premium of $99.24 a year over 
regular assessment rates was ordered 
for naval aviator members of the Naval | 
Mutual Aid Ass’n by the Secretary of 
the Navy. | 


Page 7, Col. 3| 
A griculture 


Bureau of Chemistry and Soils will} 
investigate effect on crops and soils in| 
Washington of smelter fumes from} 
Canada. 

Page 1, Col. 4| 
freight rates| 


Propesed increases in 
on hay, straw, and excelsior are dis- 
approved by Interstate Commerce Com-! 
mission. | 

Page 7, Col. 7 
and  Markets—Published 
by the Department of Agri- 


Crops 
monthly 
culture. 
Page 9, Col. 7 

More Federal funds declared to be} 
spent to aid agriculture than ever be- | 
fore. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Weather conditions continue gener-| 
ally favorable to growing crops during | 
week ended August 7. 
Page 6, Col. 1 

European corn borer quarantine area 
in New Jersey is extended. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Senator Edwards advocates tariff 
protection. for agriculture. 

Page 1, Col. 5| 


Anti-Trust Laws 


Summary of briefs filed with Fed- 
eral Trade Commission by eight re- 
spondents denying charges of radio 
monopoly. 

Page 2, Col. 1 


Automotive Industry 


Trade in Philippines aided by Amer- 
ican automobiles. 
Page 1, Col. 7! 


Banking-Finance 


Treasury Department sending out} 
checks for the reimbursement and re-| 
lief of local levee boards on lower Mis- 
sissippi River on account of emergency 
flood relief work. 

Page 1, Col. 2| 

Application of Commercial National 
Bank and Trust Company in New York} 
for charter is approved by office of| 
Comptroller of Currency. 

Page 7, Col. 3 

Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago re-| 
ports an active demand for credit in| 
the Seventh District. | 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Foreign exchange rates at New 
York. 

Page 7} 

Daily statement of the United States | 
Treasury. 

Page 7) 

See under “Railroads” heading. 


Books-Publications 


Weather Astronomy and Meteorology 
List of publications relating to these 
subjects for sale by the Superintendent | 
of Documents. 

Page 9, Col. 7 
and Markets—Published 
by the Department of Agri- 


Crops 
monthly 
culture. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Bureau of Standards issues first 
number of recently established Journal 
of Research. 

Page 3, Col. 5 

Publications received by the Library 
of Congress. 

Page 9 | 

New Reclamation Era—Published 

monthly by the Bureau of Reclamation. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Chemicals 


Bureau of Chemistry and Soils will 
investigate effect on crops and soils in| 
Washington of smelter ‘fumes from| 
Canada. | 

Page 1, Col. 4} 


seek correction 
companies; but I did not go, and no one} 
else went so far as my knowledge goes. 
The matter was dropped. 

Q. In 1925, when you wrote Mr.! 
Sheridan the letter that I am showing 
you now, you did intend to go to them; 
did you not? <A. We did intend to, sir; | 


Mr. Sheridan wrote you on the| 
first of May. Perhaps you recognize this 


you received. A. It is, apparently. 
Q. Did you bring the matter of the 
books that Mr. Sheridan commended in 
this letter to the attention of the school 
authorities of your State? A. We did 
not. If you please, Judge, I can pro- 
vide an answer to your question in one 
sentence. No action whatever was taken 
with respect to textbooks in Kamsas deal- 
ing with public utility matters, except to 


director of the Pennsylvania Public 
Service Information Committee, a letter 
inquiring about the authorship of a text- 
book used in Kansas, and being the work 
of some Pennsylvania educator; and we 
dropped this matter when we found from 
Mr. Richardson that the educator in 
question was no longer residing im Penn- 
sylvania. 

Q. Do you know whether any of these 
books that are mentioned here in this 
correspondence between yourself and Mr. 
Sheridan have been taken out of the 
schools of your State A. No _ book! 





the schools of the State. | 

Q. Do you kaow whether any of the 
ones that he regarded favorably have) 
been put into the schools? A. I think! 


| subsidiaries for refund of taxes, where 


| pany. (G. C. M. 4533. 


on Page 8. 


of unfair|there has been no change whatsoever 
statements respecting the public utility! in the textbooks used in Kafsas schools| 
|and affecting or describing the activities | 
|of public utility companies. 


the State commission on textbooks by 
anybody connected with the power com- 
panies, to your knowledge ? 
has not been. 


lication of your publicity matter; does| 
}it not? 


| should like to find out, Mr. Jones, if what 
you 
actly literally true, or if you were try- 
ing to 


Che Cuited States Daily 
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Commerce-Trade 


Representative Rogers asks Depart-| 
ment of Commerce to designate trade 
commissioners for specializing in prod- 
ucts of Massachusetts to seek foreign 


! ; 
| Furniture 


Customs Court grants reduction in; 
tariff rate on certain furniture, made 
chiefly of wood; upholds assessment on | 
| fish paste. } 


. Page 6, Col. 5; 
markets for Massachusetts producis. | . 
Page 1, Col. 4 Gov't Topical Survey 


Exports and imports of leather mat-| m4. National Guard—Article by Lt. | 
ufactures in first half of 1928 reduced |.) R. M. Chesaldine, Q. M. C. Res., on 


under, values for corresponding period) duty at the Office of the Chief, Militia| 


Bureau. | 
Page 6, Col. 2) si Page 9, Col. 3| 


Weekly index of business prepared | Highways 


by the Department of ae , al 
Page 6, Col. 5 Di ° Pe oeiel 

: , ve s eeitt | istrict Court for the District of 
: Higher iP Bre ary cells for radio | Minnesota upholds constitutionality of | 
. aS Page 6, Col 6| State statute on highway accidents | 
y - aide. ad r ‘y.| giving non-resident defendant reason- 
wile — | able time to defend action, except as | 
o | to 90-day limit on continuances. (Jones | 
| v. Paxton.) } 
Page 8, Col. 6 
Continuation of report of Interstate | Immigration 
Commerce Commission prescribing new; Bureau —: Immigration states that | 
rates on cement in South. | American Indians born in Canada are | 
Page 7, Col. 5; exempt fvor: immigration laws. 
Bureau of Standards devises process | Page 1, Col. 6 
4 Formati s on brick. ° ° } 

prevent formation of han : a 4 Indian Affairs 
| Bureau of Immigration states that 
| American Indians born in Canada are 
exempt from immigration laws. | 
Page 1, Col. 6} 


Inland Waterways | 


Treasury Department sending out} 
| checks for the reimbursement and re- | 
lief of local levee boards on lower Mis- 
sissippi River on account of emergency | 
| flood relief work. | 
Page 1, Col. 2) 


Insular Possessions | 


; Philippine Bureau of Forestry esti- | 
properly executed, should be consid-| mates available stand of timber in 


ered as having been filed by each com-| philippines as 200,000,000,000 board | 
Page 4, Col. 4 — 





Page 1, Col. 7 
Construction 


to 


Congress 


Two members-of Senate Naval Af-} 
fairs Committee predict that the ques- 
tion of submarine safety will be; 
brought up at the short session of Con- | 
gress, | 

Page 1, Col. 5 


Cor porations 


Bureau of Internal Revenue holds 
that claim filed by parent company and. 


fe Se Page 3, Col. 5 | 
|. Trade in Philippines aided by Amer* | 


ican automobiles. 


Cotton 


Crop Reporting Board forecasts yield 
of 14,291,000 bales of cotton against 
12,955,000 bales in 1927. 


Page 1, Col. 7: 
Labor 


Page 1, Col. 7! Variations in employment stability | 


oe | on different railroads are indicated in 
Court Decisions 


| study of conditions. | 
| Page 1, Col. 2 
See Special Index and Law Digest 


Full text of review of labor legisla- | 
tion enacted and pending in last Con- | 


| gress. 

Page 2, Col, 2 
Customs | _ Percentage of full time employment | 
Customs Court grants reduction in} in 6 specified occupations in 10 spe- | 

tariff rate on certain furniture, made | Cified railroads for 1927. 
chiefly of wood; upholds assessment on | Page 9, Col. 1 
fish paste. British Government said. to be seek- 
Page 6, Col. 5| ing means of relievnig unemployment 


Foreign Affairs eoreer Page 3, Col. 41 


War Department is advised of pros-' Leather 


pective visit to American ports of | 
Spanish Marine Cadets aboard school} 
ship. . 


Exports and imports of leather man- 
| ufactures in first half of 1928 reduced | 
Page 3, Col. 5 | under values for corresponding period | 


United States asks Honduras to re- Of 1927. 
consider question of submitting boun- | L b 
dary dispute with Guatemala to arbi-! 
tration by Central American tribunal. | umn per al 

Philippine Bureau of Forestry esti- | 


Page 1, Col. 4 e 
|mates available stand of timber in! 


Acting Secretary of the Navy sends eRe See 
condolences to Italy on disaster to sub- | i as 200,000,000,000 board 
Page 3, Col. 2; Page 3, Col. 5 


marin2. | 
Secretary of State says interpreta- | Manufacturers 

tions will form no part of proposed 
treaty for renunciation of war. 


i , a —— sap M d M Page ea 1) 
swote o sympathy sen Oo aly iV | > 2 ' 
; aliat umes an utrerats =; 


Mr. Kellogg as result of loss of Italian | 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils will | 


submarine. 
investigate effect on crops and soils in | 


Page 3, Col. 5 
British Government said to be seek-; Washington of smelter fumes from | 

Canada. 
Page 1, Col. 4) 


ing means of relieving unemployment 
situation. | 
P 3, Col. 2 | . 
Foodstuff age 3, Cl?) National Defense | 
oodstulis | A premium of $99.24 a year over | 
Customs Court grants reduction in| regular gaeeennens, rates was ordered 
tariff rate on certain furniture, made nth ty ped ey = = es 
chiefly of wood; upholds assessment on ' the Nav os Bray Re errteere SP 
fish paste. . é ta | - Page 7, Col. 3! 
age ©) ©" | ‘Two members of Senate Naval Af- | 


Page 6, Col. 2 





Manufacturer agrees to discontinue | 
sale of plated ware as silver. 


orestry ition of submarine safety will be! 


Philippine Bureau of Forestry esti- brought up at the short session of Con- 
mates available stand of timber in gress. | 
Philippines as 200,000,000,000 board | Page 1, Col. 5 
feet. | The National Guard—Article by Lt. 
Page 3, Col. 5! Col. R. M. Chesaldine, Q. M. C. Res., on! 


|Commerce in Philippines 
Aided by American Cars 


Q. Has any action been taken with} [Continued from Page 1.] ; 
| heavier drop from 1920 to 1922, during 


the period of deflation. 


A. There} The share of this trade held by the 


Q. Document 3078 relates to the pub-! 


A. It does. 


value of cotton cloth shipped to this 
I want to ask you about that. Ij 


second export market for United States 
cotton cloth. 

It is estimated that the automobile in 
1926 was directly responsible for Philip- 


Q. 


say there in that letter was ex-| 


| investigation of -public utilities. 


duty at the Office of the Chief, Militia 
Bureau. 
Page 9, Col. 3 
Acting Secretary of the Navy sends 
condolences to Italy on disaster to sub- 
marine. 
Page 3, Col. 2 
New location for monument to Ad- 
miral Perry in Arlington National 
Cemetery proposed. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Department of War. 
Page 9 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Department of the Navy. 
Page 9 
Infantry to be instructed in follow- 
ing artillery barrages at safe distances. 


Page 3, Col. 3 
Oil 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspends proposed increases in rates 
on petroleum from Colorado, Tex., to 
Louisville, Ky., and intermediate points 
in Kentucky. 


Page 7, Col. 2! 


Patents 


District Court, Eastern District of 
New York, finds three patents on 
means. for connecting cars in trains to 
be valid but not infringed. (Cincinnati 
Car Co. v. New York Rapid Transit 
Corp.) 


Page 8, Col. 1| 


See Special Index and Law Digest 


| on Page 8. 


Public Health 


Respirators used by spray painters | 


are said to function efficiently. 


‘Page 2, Col. 5 | 


Public Utilities 


Continuation of excerpts from trans- 


cript of testimony on June 27 before} 


the Federal Trade Commission in its 
Wit- 
ness: H. Lee Jones. 
Page 9, Col. 1 
Interstate Commerce Commission is- 
sues order cancelling proposed method 
for depreciation accounting by rail- 
roads and telephone companies. 
Page 7, Col, 2 
See “Railroads” and “Shipping.” 


Radio 


Summary of briefs filed with Fed- 
eral Trade Commission by eight re- 
spondents denying charges of radio 
monopoly, 

Page 2, Col. 1 

Member of Radio Commission advo- 
cates low-power radio station for every 
city of 10,000 population or over. 

7 Page 1, Col. 
_ Higher duty on dry cells for radio 
is restored by Brazil. 


Railroads 


District Court, Eastern District of 
New York, finds three patents on 
means for connecting cars in trains to 
be valid but not infringed. (Cincinnati 
Car Co. v. New York Rapid Transit 
Corp.) 


. 
2° 


Page 6, Col. 6 


Page 8, Col. 1 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspends proposed increases in rates 
on petroleum from Colorado, Tex., to 
Louisville, Ky., and intermediate points 
in Kentucky, 
apie Page 7, Col. 2 
t Acquisition by Central Railroad of 
New Jersey of control of the Hibernia 
Mine Railroad by purchase of a major- 
ity of the capital stock approved by In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 


Page 7, Col. 4} 


Proposed increases in freight rates 


on hay, straw, and excelsior are dis- 


approved by Interstate Commerce Com- | 


mission. 
Page 7, Col. 7 


Interstate Commerce Commission is- | 
sues order cancelling proposed method | 


for depreciation accounting by rail- 
roads and telephone companies. 

Page 7, Col, 2 

Edward Hines Western Pine Com- 

pany and Florida East Coast Railway 
ask authority to build railways. 

, : Page 7, Col. 4 

Continuation of report of Interstate 


| fairs Committee predict that the ques- | Commerce Commission prescribing new | 


rates on cement in South. 
Ha Page 7, Col. 5 
Variations in employment stability 
on different railroads are indicated in 
study of conditions. 
Z ‘19D ‘T edeg 


| (3,182 miles), $515,644.. More than 125| and invoiced, which is an increase of 
miles of new road was built bringing| 


the total of all roads in the Philippit 


Islands up to 6,781 miles, of which 3,625 
miles are first class, 1,619 miles are 
' second class, and 1,537 miles third class. 
Automobiles in operation average 5.3 per | States and 6,048,360 board feet in round 
mile of automobile road, including both 


first and second-class roads. The tot 
length of first and second-class 


in that area. 


| Estimate Placed on Supply 


4 roads 
United States during 1927 amounted to) within 100 miles of Manila is 1,620 miles, 


13.3 per cent of its total exports to the! or 19 per cent of the total automobile 


Philippine Islands and nearly equaled t e| seatatale UAE cons vet wile of wand 


each 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 


This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes, 


volume. 


PER 
COPY 


— 


PRICE 5 CENTS 





1 News Contained in Today’s Issue 
Indexed by Groups and Classifications | 


+ 
Percentage of full time employment 


in 6 specified occupations in 10 spe- 
cified railroads for 1927. 
Page 9, Col. 1 


Reclamation 


Department of Interor announces 
that construction of Gibson Storage 
Dam across Sun River, Montana, will 
be completed within year. 

Page 2, Col. 7 

New Reclamation Era—Published 
monthly by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Page 9, Col, 7 

Engineers to study reclamation proj- 
| ects in Wyoming. 

Page 3, Col. 4 


Science 


Bureau of Standards issues first 
number of recently established Journal 
ot Research, 


Shipping 
Traffic in Panama Canal increases for 


six months, 
Page 6, Col. 2 





Page 3, Col. 3 


| Tariff 
Senator Edwards advocates 
protection for agriculture. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


tariff 


Taxation 


Bureau of Internal Revenue holds 
that claim filed by parent company and 
! subsidiaries for refund of taxes, where 
| properly executed, should be consid- 
ered as having been filed by each com- 
pany. (G. C. M. 4533.) 

Page 4, Col. 4 

Board of Tax Appeals holds that 
proceeds from sale of trust property 
is not income to individual. (Ruos v. 
Commissioner. ) 

Page 4, Col. 1 

Method of computing income from 
natural resources for tax purposes ex- 
plained by Engineering Section, In-. 
| come Tax Unit, Bureau of Internal 

Revenue. 

Page 4, Col. 6 

Board of Tax Appeals finds error 
in use of tentative tax in computation 
| of invested capital. (Wisconsin Bridge 
| & Iron Co. v. Commissioner.) 

Page 4, Col. 7 
| <Acquiescences of the Commissioner 
| of Internal Revenue in the Decisions of 
the Board of Tax Appeals. 

Page 4, Col. 5 
| Summary of decisions of the Board 
| of Tax Appeals. 





Page 4, Col. 4 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
| Decisions on Page 4. 


| Textiles 


Department of Justice announced 
the filing of a petition for an injunction 
jin New York City to prohibit 16 cloth 
converters from continuing an alleged 

boycott. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Trade Practices 


Department of Justice announced 

| the filing of a petition for an injunction 

in New York City to prohibit 16 cloth 

converters from continuing an alleged 
boycott. 


| 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Summary of briefs filed with Fed- 
eral Trade Commission by eight re- 
spondents denying charges of radio 
monopoly. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
Manufacturer agrees to discontinue 
sale of plated ware as silver. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


| Veterans 


Veterans’ Bureau rules that credit 
for adjusted compensation due to de- 
ceased veterans accrues to his estate 
and not to estate of widow, who died 
subsequently. 


Weather 


Weather Astronomy and Meteorology 
List of publications relating to these 
| subjects for sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents. 


Page 4, Col. 5 


Page 9, Col. 7 

Temperatures in July averaged about 

‘normal in nearly all sections of 
country. 





Page 1, Col. 2 

Weather conditions continue gener- 
ally favorable to growing crops during 
| week ended August 7. 
Page 6, Col. 1 


19.6 per cent over that of 1926. 
ne 


| timber for Japan. 
al| 


timbers from 11,000,000 
cent, 


8,168 granted in 1926. 


| Radio Station Advocated 


Revised Rates 
Prescribed on 
Cement in South 


|| New Schedules Based on Dis- 


tance Are Designed to 


i] | Eliminate Unfair 


Differences. 


y 


{Continued from Page 7.] 


Texas & Pacific is an important Louisi- 
ana line and its traffic density for that 
| year was 727,152. 

The traffic density of the foregoing 
| lines, as well as of other important lines 
| operating in both Louisiana and Ar- 
|kansas, does not compare unfavorably 
| with the density of traffic of a number 
|of representative trunk lines, including 
|the Missouri Pacific, Frisco, and Rock 
Island, in Scale III territory in Okla- 
|homa and Kansas and of important rep- 
| resentative trunk lines operating in 
jwestern trunk-line territory, where 
Scale II rates generally apply. Based on 
! density of population and traffic and op- 
|erating conditions, it would appear that 
|the rates on cement to destinations in 
Louisiana and Arkansas should not ex® 
‘ceed those applying to points in the 
eastern portion of Kansas, Oklahoma, 
|and Texas. 





'Comparisons Are Made 
| With Various Products 


In further support of thcir contentions 
that western cement Scale III rates 


'l! would be reasonable to destinations in 
Foch and Arkansas from all of the 
| 


producing points under consideration, 
| complainants show that such rates would 





|} | southwestern 


|be generally higher than, or compare 


|| favorably with, those applying in this 


‘territory on numerous commodities, in- 


||| cluding plaster, brick, artificial stone, 
\I | ice, 


acid phosphate, crushed _ stone, 
|} ground and agricultural limestone, sand 
;and gravel, cordwood, etc. Defendants, 


|] | however, show that the rates suggested 
|] | by 
|}; than the rates on many other so-called 


complainants are generally lower 
‘low-grade commodities, including salt, 
| junk, scrap iron, fertilizer, and canned 
|goods. They also show that the ecarn- 
}ings under the present rates on cement 
\from Oklahoma and Texas producing 
| points to the destination territory west 
|of the Mississippi River are generally 
| substantially lower than the earnings 
| under the rates on a long list of miscel- 
|laneous commodities, including corn, 
| wheat, cottonseed meal and cake, lum- 
|ber, green coffee, sugar, prepared roof- 
jing, and iron pipe between points in 
‘southwestern territory. Other compari- 
jaane of the percentage relation of the 
rates for various distances with the in- 
jitial rate are made with the rates pre- 
{ames in Memphis-Southwestern Inves- 
tigation, 77 I. C. C. 473, which apply in 
the territory generally between the Mis- 
sissippi River and the Kansas City 
Southern. 

Defendants argue at length, and intro- 
| duced considerable testimony in support 
| of the proposition, that the destination 
|territory here under consideration is 
higher rated than eastern Kansas and 
Nebraska, where western cement Scale 
| IIT rates apply, but they do not argue’ 
that any. higher basis should be estab- 
lished in Louisiana and Arkansas than 

applies in the territory immediately west 
thereof, in eastern Oklahoma and in 


i}; eastern Texas, and in southwestern Mis~ 


souri previously referred to, where we 
found that western cement Scale III 
| rates are reasonable maximum rates to 


il be applied from all interstate producing 
11 | points. 


They do contend, however, that 
| the present basis in Oklahoma and Texas 
|is too low. 
| Defendants stress the fact that the 
lines generally are not 
{earning 5.75 per cent on the book value 
|of their property devoted to public use 
| to which they urge they are entitled, but 
whether or not this book value is the 


i] | fair value for rate-making purposes does 


|not appear. They say that if the cement 


||| rates in this territory are based on Scale 


| III, it will seriously reduce their gross 
| earnings, and may prevent them from 
|rendering efficient service. These con- 
| tentions, however, are not predicated on 
;any showing that under Scale III rates 
;cement would not bear its fair share of 





\}}of the cars furnished. 


The 
| total exports in sawn lumber amounted} cents; 200 miles, 59.8 cents; 300 miles, 
'to. 72,034,632 board feet of which 2,-| 

| 773,808 board feet was in round timber 
of red lauan and tanguile for the United | 


One of the striking developments of 
the past year was the sudden increase 
in Japanese consuniption of Philippinc 
to 19,000,000 | 
roads of the island, and there are ap-| board feet, or an increase of 63 per 
During the year there were is- 
| sued a total of 7,752 licenses as against 


| the transportation burden in this terri- 
|tory. Cement is usually loaded to 110 
per cent of the car capacity. The aver- 
age loading of representative southwest- 
ern lines for 1924 was about 73,000 
| pounds and was limited only by the size 
The car-mile 
learnings based on such loading for rep- 
jresentative distances under Scale III 
jyates are as follows: 100 miles, 83.95 


142.58 cents; 400 miles, 37.4 cents; and 
500 miles, 32.85 cents. These earnings 
undoubtedly exceed materially the aver- 
age earnings on all freight handled by 
these carriers, as shown for 1923. 
Defendants also argue that the rate of 
progression of the Scale III rates is sub- 
stantially less than that of a number of 
rate scales applying in the southwestern 
territory, many of which were prescribed 
in the Memphis-Southwestern Investiga- 
tion, supra. Such scales, however, gen- 
erally apply in commodities of higher 
grade than cement, and were derived 
‘rom the class-rate scales. The rates of 





impress Mr. Sheridan a little 


pine Government revenues amounting to 


Of Timber in Philippines 


progression of commodity-rate scales 


bit? A. It happened, sir, that I have al- 
ways entertained such a high regard for 
the Associated Press as a news-gather- 
ing and dissemination agency that I have 
never at any time offered to the Asso- 
ciated Press material which in my judg- 
ment did not warrant publication on its 
value as news. Therefore the stories 
that were released were printed with- 
out exception. 

Q. All right; but have you told the 
truth in that letter here that’ you ad- 
dressed to Mr. Sheridan, dated April 6? 
A. I have. 


$1,733,000, or 4.8 per cent of all revenue 
collections; this figure would be greatly 
increased but for the free entry of all 
United States products imported. 
During the same year over $4,236,000 
was spent in maintenance and construc- 
tion of roads, maintenance of first-class 
roads (3,631 miles) costing $2,341,687, 
and that of second and third-class roads 





stories were declined by the Associated 
Press. There were many times when 
the Associated Press asked that we sub- 

Q. Do you think your batting average| Mit stories about the industry in Kan- 
of a thousand there, that you were| Sas from time to time, and I declined to 
bragging about to the Associated Press,! submit stories when I felt the news value 
is sustained by the facts? A. If you| Was not sufficient to warrant the Asso- 
please, sir, it was not in the nature of} ciated Press in using them. 

Excerpts from transeript of testi- 
mony before the Federal Trade 
Commission in its investigation of 
public utilities will be continued in 
the issue of August 10. 


plained on the basis that I have said. 
We offered to the Associated Press noth- 
ing the mews value of which did not! 
commend it to use. Therefore, no| 


(Continued from Page 3.] | 
contains the species found in the largest; 
| commercial quantities. These woods are| 
most commonly used but, being softer} 
; and less durable under tropic conditions, | 
they can not be classed with the harder, 
| heavier and more fancy woods of the two 
| ae groups, 
| n this group will be found most of 
the exports timbers, such as tanguile, 
| red lauan, lumbayan, and mayapis. These 
woods have excellent figure and finishing | 
none for cabinet work and interior 
nish. Apitong, a kell-known export 
wood of a somewhat harder grade, is 
also included in this group. 
| Most of the woods of the fourth class 
| are either not found in commercial quan-| 
| tities or are not of quality suitable for| 
export. Notable exceptions, however, are 
the white lauan, almon, and several, 
woods belonging to the lauan family. | 





| 
! 
' 
| During the year 1927 there was a total | 
| of 1,140,664 cubic meters of timber cui! 


For Every Small City 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
is a very real need for this class of local 
broadcasting, providing it does not get 
in the way of the great program fea- 
tures which are now bringing entertain- 
ment, inspiration, and enlightenment to 
millions. 

So far as radio requirements are con- 
cerned, I believe that many hundreds of 
such little stations, sharing time, can 
be accommodated, so long as their powers 
and service ranges are restricted to the 
localities really interested in their out- 
put.: In this respect, so deep-seated is 
my conviction regarding the usefulness 
of the small local station, that some 
weeks ago I put down as one of the four 
essentials in any reallocation plan pro- 
mulgated by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion, the requirement that a large num- 
ber of local stations of low power and re- 
stricted service range be provided for, 


which we have prescribed in southwest- 
ern territory on certain articles of lower 
grade, such as sand and gravel and brick, 
bear a closer resemblance to the rate of 
progression of the western cement 
scales, 


Defendants Concede That 
Rates Should Be Adjusted 


Defendants concede that the rates as- 
sailed should be revised and submitted as 
a basis for,readjustment two scales, one 
by a witness for the Missouri Pacific and 
the other by a_witness for the Texas & 
Pacific and certain other southwestern 
lines. After the hearing the latter scale 
was modified and resubmitted upon brief 
in a revised form. Both the Missouri 
Pacific scale and the Texas & Pacific re- 
vised scale are substantially higher than 
western cement Scale III. 

To be continued in the issue of 

August 1@, 





